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HERMATHENA. 


SIR HANS SLOANE. 


Last December, the Friends of the Library of Trinity 
College opened an exhibition of books and manuscripts to 
commemorate the bicentenary of the death of Sir Hans 
Sloane and the consequent founding of the British Museum. 
It may be useful to put on record an account of this col- 
lection of Sloaneana, and to accompany it with a brief 
sketch of this celebrated man’s achievement. 

There are several reasons why Trinity should take a 
particular interest in Hans Sloane. He was an Irishman 
who, though immersed in the cares of a highly successful 
medical practice in England, found time to correspond 
with old friends in his native Down and elsewhere in 
Ireland. As a great collector, he kept in touch with 
naturalists and antiquaries in this country, as he did with 
those throughout the learned world. He had many contacts 
with Trinity men—Provost George Browne, Archbishop 
King and the Molyneux family, William, Thomas and 
Samuel—to name some of them. He presented a copy of 
his Natural History of Jamaica to our Library, and his 
portrait hangs in the Provost’s House. There is also some 
reason to think that he may have received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine from the University. 

Hans Sloane was born on April 16th, 1660, at Killy- 
leagh, in Co. Down. His father, Alexander Sloane, was 
agent for Viscount Claneboy, that James Hamilton, whom 
we remember here as one of the first fellows of our College. 
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There is some evidence that the family was related to these 
Hamiltons. Hans had two elder brothers who survived 
infancy: James, an eminent lawyer, who practised in 
London, and before the House of Lords and was M.P. for 
his native Killyleagh; and William, a merchant, who pros- 
pered in business and left a large fortune at his death. 
The Sloanes’ father died comparatively young, and their 
mother married again to John Bailie of a county family at 
Inishargie in the Ards. She and her second husband had 
a daughter, Alice Bailie, who was the mother of the Rev. 
Sloane Elsmere, a graduate of this University, whom his 
uncle, Sir Hans Sloane, presented to the living of Chelsea, 
where he had bought the estate now in the possession of his 
descendants, and where such names as Sloane Square and 
Hans Crescent remind us of the great collector. 

The young Hans was much attracted to the study of 
natural history, a hobby that lasted all his life. He tells 
us how he used to roam around the bird-haunted islands of 
Strangford Lough and the Copelands; how he watched the 
digging up from the bogs of elks’ horns, ancient tree trunks 
and bog-butter; and how he noticed the diet of his poorer 
neighbours, edible seaweeds and various herbs, including 
shamrock. 

These young men, Hans and his brothers, early 
orphaned, must have had some backing, one supposes, to 
make their successful way in life; and I think it likely that 
the Hamilton influence made James Sloane member for 
the Hamilton borough of Killyleagh, and sent Hans to 
London and the Continent to study medicine. 

Hans was a delicate youth, subject to recurring attacks 
of pulmonary haemorrhage but, owing to the strict régime 
which he “imposed upon himself and to his medical 
knowledge, he was able to live a full and useful life, and 
despite occasional attacks of his complaint, to reach his 
g3rd year. He was about 19 when he went to London 
to study medicine. He learnt his botany and the com- 
pounding of drugs at the Apothecaries’ Garden in Chelsea, 
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a place which all his life he delighted to visit and which, 
when he was a rich man, owner of the manor of Chelsea, 
he presented to the Society of Apothecaries in pious memory 
of his early love. In London he met John Ray, the greatest 
English botanist of his time, and his illustrious fellow- 
countryman Robert Boyle. After three or four years in 
London, he went to France—to Paris and Montpellier—to 
continue his studies in medicine and allied subjects, to 
spend some happy months botanizing, and to take his 
degree of Doctor of Medicine at the University of Orange. 

Returning to London, he was introduced to the notice 
of the celebrated Thomas Sydenham, the leading physician 
of the day, who encouraged him and promoted his interests. 
His medical career was interrupted at this point by his 
undertaking a voyage to Jamaica as private physician to 
the Duke of Albemarle, who had been appointed governor 
of that island. Sloane had already (in 1685 at the age of 25) 
become a member of the Royal Society and had gained 
a reputation as a botanist by his collecting in France, 
which had earned the praises of John Ray. The practical 
Sydenham could say that Sloane might just as well drown 
himself in Rosamond’s Pond in St. James’s Park (a 
favourite resort of suicides) as go to Jamaica; but Ray 
encouraged him and pointed out how a man with Sloane’s 
scientific equipment would be able to resolve many 
problems which were puzzling botanists. ‘“‘ We expect 
great things from you,” he wrote. 

He was right. Sloane went, and the adventure proved 
to be the turning-point of his life. He spent only fifteen 
months in the island, for the Duke of Albemarle died a 
short time after landing, and Sloane returned home. He 
had managed, however, to collect and bring back some 
800 species of plants; he had investigated every side of 
the natural history of the island, employing a clergyman 
with the Irish name of Garrett Moore to draw his specimens; 
he had attended many patients, among them the buccaneer 
turned colonial administrator, Sir Henry Morgan; and he 
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had acquired the material and the knowledge to write the 
two noble folios, the Natural History of Jamaica. His 
journey also brought him his wife. In 1695 he married 
Elizabeth, widow of Fulk Rose, a Jamaican planter, whose 
acquaintance he had made during his visit to that island. 
She brought him substantial means, which helped him to 
amass the vast collections, among which he spent the leisure 
time of a long and extremely busy life. They had two 
daughters, one of whom married Lord Cadogan, and the 
other George Stanley, whose share of the Sloane estates 
eventually passed to the descendants of Hans Sloane’s 
elder brother William, who took the name of Sloane- 
Stanley. 

Sloane became Secretary of the Royal Society in 1693 
and President in 1727, which position he held till 1741, 
when he retired. As Secretary he secured the resumption 
of publication of the Philosophical Transactions, which had 
been interrupted during the Revolution of 1688. He 
corresponded with the leading scientific men of Europe, 
and sought communications for the Royal Society from 
medical men, naturalists and men of science generally. 
He contributed a good many papers himself, some on 
tropical plants, others on medical topics, such as swallowing 
stones as a cure—for indigestion, of all things—a remedy 
upon which he properly frowned; and a cure for the bite 
of a mad dog. This was a recipe that had come down in the 
family of Dampier, buccaneer and navigator, a mixture of 
lichen and red pepper, which Sloane introduced into the 
Pharmacopoeia. After his death there was published in 
the Philosophical Transactions an account of his campaign 
for inoculation for smallpox. Sloane, an ardent believer, 
was a pioneer of this treatment in England, and it was due 
to his influence that Queen Caroline had her two daughters 
inoculated. 

Sloane was President of the College of Physicians from 
1719 to 1735. He was Physician to Christ’s Hospital, a 
post for which he took no fee, and was connected with 
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most of the hospitals of London, to each of which he left 
a legacy. He was a member of the Royal Academies of 
Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg and Madrid. He was Doctor 
of Medicine of Oxford and perhaps also of Dublin. The 
evidence for this supposition comes from the dedication to 
him of The Ancient and Present State of the County Down 
by Charles Smith and Walter Harris (1744), in which he 
is so described. It may well have been so. It is a con- 
temporary work by Irish authors; but there exist, I believe, 
no records to-day by which we can test the truth of the 
statement. 

As a fashionable physician, Sloane attended upon 
royalty and the aristocracy and built up a large and lucrative 
practice. Kind-hearted and liberal-minded, he attended 
the poor free. One imagines him with a good bedside 
manner, combined with strong common sense, a physician 
of the period when medicine was beginning to throw off 
the great body of beliefs and procedures that had come 
down from antiquity. Many of these still lingered on in 
the early part of the eighteenth century; and we find 
Sloane using such repulsive remedies as live millipedes to 
be swallowed in a glass of water, crabs’ eyes, and so on. 
But, on the whole, he was chary of using drugs. “ I never 
take a physic when I am well’’, he says, “‘ when I am ill 
I take a little, and only such as has been well tried ”’. 
Cupping and purging were the regular weapons in the 
physician’s armoury. 

The fourth edition of the Pharmacopoeta (1720) was 
issued during Sloane’s presidency of the College of 
Physicians. He was responsible for the Preface and for the 
classified list of ‘simples’ and other drugs. Sloane’s 
collecting in Jamaica and his life-long study of botany 
had made him the leading authority in Materia Medica. 
He was proud of his efforts to improve the Pharmacopoeia, 
and wrote to his friend Dr. Richardson, “‘ we are endeavour- 
ing to purge the town of bad medicines”. Yet a good 
deal of the medieval beliefs still clung to him, judging by 
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the remedies that he confesses to prescribing during his 
Jamaican period and the evidence of his medicine chest, 
still surviving after more than two centuries, with its com- 
partments for the various ‘simples’. 

It is as a collector that Sloane is, of course, best re- 
membered. He collected everything connected with natural 
history, as well as precious stones, coins, medals, seals, 
classical antiquities, mathematical instruments, books and 
manuscripts. He acquired collections of plants and curios: 
such large collections as those of Charlton, Petiver and 
Plukenet, as well as many smaller ones. He subscribed 
to finance botanical expeditions to foreign countries. He 
encouraged sea-captains to be on the look-out for curiosities. 
His friends were on the watch too, and did not lack exhorta- 
tion. To Richardson he writes, “‘ Pray, as you saunter, if 
you meet with anything that is new or any other way 
curious, let me have a line ”’. 

In 1742, in his 82nd year, Sloane retired from his pro- 
fessional duties, and began to move his collections from his 
London house in Bloomsbury to his manor at Chelsea. 
He died there on January 11th, 1753, and was buried in 
Chelsea in a vault outside the church. By his will he left 
his collections to the nation, provided they were purchased 
for the sum of £20,000, very much less than they had cost 
him. The offer was accepted, and an Act of Parliament 
was passed, by which the sum of £100,000 was raised by 
a lottery to purchase the Sloane collections, the Cottonian 
library and Harleian manuscripts, and to provide premises 
to house them. This was found in Montagu House, the 
site of the present British Museum. 

One of the most fascinating portions of the Sloane 
collections is the vast mass of letters written to Sloane in 
the course of his long life, and carefully kept by him. They 
are from all sorts and conditions of men—medical letters, 
those connected with his collections, and communications 
of a more personal kind. These include a number from 
acquaintances in Ireland. Sir Arthur Rawdon of Moira, 
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Co. Down, ancestor of the Marquis of Hastings, an 
enthusiastic gardener, who cultivated many of Sloane’s 
Jamaican plants (some of them still at Moira when Smith 
and Harris wrote their history of Co. Down) was an 
occasional correspondent. Then, there is an interesting 
series of letters from the Rev. John McBride, the well- 
known Presbyterian minister of Belfast, who suffered from 
the ecclesiastical politics of the day, and had to retire for 
some time to Glasgow. Sloane seems to have used his 
influence at Court to temper ‘“‘ the keen blast of prelacy 
to the shorn Presbyterian lamb”’, as Dr. Crone, who 
published a selection from the Sloane letters in the Northern 
Whig some fifty years ago, puts it. There are many other 
letters from Ulstermen, often introducing young men going 
to London to study medicine or pharmacy. One man, 
writing in old age, reminds Sloane of their school days in 
Killyleagh. His old nurse writes to ask for assistance. 
Survivors of the Boyne and of the siege of Derry, the 
non-juring William Sheridan, Bishop of Kilmore, and a 
host of others write for help. Hamiltons of the Claneboy 
(Clanbrassill) family seek medical advice. Among notable 
correspondents, to choose almost at random, are John 
Locke, Samuel Pepys, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander 
Pope, Cruden of the Concordance, Dover of Dover’s Powder, 
and many another less well known. And so in their 
thousands the letters come pouring in, from patient and 
country doctor, peasant and peer, duchess and servant, 
crank and lunatic, from beggar and even from felon, a 
veritable cross-section of the varied society with which 
Sloane came in contact during an active life of more than 
half a century. 

I may notice at a little greater length some specimens 
of his Irish correspondence which were included in the 
bicentenary exhibition from microfilms of the Sloane 
manuscripts. For these I am indebted to the kindness of 
Dr. Richard Hayes, the Director of the National Library. 
They include letters from members of the Molyneux 
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family, from William King, Archbishop of Dublin, Sir 
Patrick Dun, Thomas Prior, the founder of the Dublin 
Society, and John Copping, Dean of Clogher. 

William Molyneux, the famous author of The Case of 
Ireland’s Stated, had been one of the founders in 
1683 of the Dublin Philosophical Society. He informs 
Sloane (1697) that he has shipped to him ‘a joint of the 
Giant’s Causeway’. William’s son, Samuel Molyneux, has 
two letters among the Sloane MSS.; and some others are 
to be found in his Letter Book preserved among the 
muniments of Southampton. How it got there is not 
known, but this Letter Book, of value for the history of 
the Dublin Philosophical Society, has yielded some early 
letters of Bishop Berkeley. Samuel Molyneux writes (1707) 
to ‘ the ingenious Dr. Hans Sloane, Secretary of the Royal 
Society ’, suggesting the establishment of correspondence 
with the Philosophical Society of Dublin. Sloane replies 
by sending him particulars of experiments conducted 
before the Royal Society in which amber, jet and diamonds 
were found to shine in the dark when rubbed. Molyneux 
asks for further details, and says he is about to visit the 
North of Ireland and would be glad to send Sloane any 
information he wishes about the Giant’s Causeway. William 
Molyneux’s brother, Sir Thomas, President of the Royal 
College of Physicians in Ireland, was a frequent correspon- 
dent. He writes (1707) to say that Sir Andrew Fountaine 
(friend of Swift, connoisseur and art collector) and the 
bishops of Clogher and Down (St. George Ashe and Edward 
Smyth) had been dining with him, “ and we all joined in 
our wishes that we might have been so happy as to have 
enjoy d you at the same time, but, as you say, those of 
our profession are chained almost like galley-slaves to the 
place of our business! ”’ 

The letters from Archbishop King among the Sloane 
MSS. may be compared with the copies in King’s Letter 
Book in the Library of Trinity. In one of them (1725) 
the Archbishop acknowledges Sloane’s gift of the two 
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volumes of his Natural History of Jamaica, and in return 
proposes to send him his portrait. He adds, “ we have 
here a Professor of Natural Philosophy, another of chymistry 
and anatomy, but we want one of botany and a Physick 
Garden.” It would seem that the professorship of botany, 
to which Dr. Henry Nicholson had been appointed in 
I7I1I, was vacant at this time. It may be mentioned that 
some letters from Nicholson to Petiver, whose collections 
Sloane had acquired, are among the Sloane MSS. They are 
of interest for the history of the chair of botany and of the 
Physic Garden, and perhaps there may be occasion to 
return to them at another time. Sloane accepted the 
Archbishop’s offer, and the portrait was duly shipped to 
him. 

Provost George Browne writes a long and learned letter 
in Latin (1706) to Sloane, clarissime vir, discussing Dr. 
Richard Mead’s De imperio solis et lunae in corpora humana 
(1704), which he has been reading. Francis Hutchinson, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, who had continued the good 
work begun by Bedell, writes on his edition of the Church 
Catechism in Irish (1722). He has printed in English and 
Irish, ‘‘ not in the old awkward character, which the Irish 
themselves do not understand, but in common Roman 
characters ’’. 

Sir Patrick Dun, who had been physician to King 
William’s armies, wrote some letters to Sloane on medical 
matters, and to one of them (1706) he adds a postscript to 
the effect that he and two others have “‘a petition before 
the House of Commons in England for above halfe the 
paye that became due to us while we served in the Army 
of Ireland under King William ’”’ from 1st March, 1690, 
to their discharge, 1st January, 1691/2. He asks Sloane 
to use his influence with his friends in the House. 

Thomas Prior, founder of the Dublin Society, arranges 
(1735) for the collections of dried plants from the Rawdons 
of Moira, Co. Down, to be sent to Sloane. They were some 
of those brought by Sloane from Jamaica nearly fifty 
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years before. John Copping, dean of Clogher, returns once 
more to what seems to have been of especial interest to 
the great collector. He writes (1742) that he has shipped to 
Sloane ‘a bed of stones’ from the Giant’s Causeway, 
and he hopes it may be possible to give some of them to 
Pope for his grotto at Twickenham. Sloane replies that 
he has been ill with his old complaint, but he has complied 
with Copping’s wish. Pope’s graceful letter of thanks is 
among the Sloane MSS. and has often been printed. 

Photographs of most of these letters were included in 
the exhibition. Sloane’s own publications: his presentation 
copy of the Natural History of Jamaica (two volumes, 
1707 and 1725), with its magnificent engravings of plants 
and animals by Michael van der Gucht; his earlier list of 
Jamaican plants (1696); his edition of the Pharmacopoeia 
(1720) and his pamphlet on a cure for diseases of the eyes 
(1745), as well as his first contribution (1691) to the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, and his 
posthumous paper on inoculation in the same Transactions 
(1756) were on view. All these books were from the College 
Library, as were a selection of books about Sloane, and 
two books that were dedicated to him: Smith and Harris, 
Co. Down, already mentioned, and the English translation 
of Pomet’s Complete History of Drugs. 

One of the most interesting exhibits was the portrait 
of Sloane, kindly lent by the Provost. It is described by 
Strickland in his Descriptive Catalogue of Pictures, etc., in 
Trinity College. He says that it is attributed to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and adds, “this portrait is said to have been 
presented by Sir Hans Sloane with his West Indian Herbal. 
It is said that he intended leaving his collection to Trinity 
College, but that, owing to the neglect with which his gift 
of his West Indian Herbal was treated, he did not carry 
out that intention ’’. I know nothing of this, and Strickland 
gives no authority. It seems a little improbable, for, as 
we have seen, Sloane appears to have been on excellent 
terms with Trinity and Trinity men. Another source may 
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be suggested for the portrait—that it was the gift of his 
nephew, the Rev. Sloane Elsmere, rector of Chelsea, who 
says in his will, “if the University of Dublin hath not a 
picture of Sir Hans Sloane, I leave them mine” 

Finally, there was on view a photograph of a house 
supposed to be that in which Sloane was born in Killyleagh. 
This came from the Belfast Museum and Art Gallery, which 
kindly supplied it. It is possible that this attractive two- 
storied, stone-built, thatched house is the house in question; 
but there is some difficulty about dates, and the evidence 
is not, I think, conclusive. 


E. ST. JOHN BROOKS. 


[Since writing the above, I am informed by Dr. de 
Beer, Director of the British Museum (Natural History), 
author of a recently published life of Sloane, that some 
biographical particulars among the Additional MSS. (4,241, 


fol. 25) include the following:—‘ Sir Hans Sloane 

was created Dr. of Physic in the University of Oxford, 
19th of July, 1701, and of Trinity College in Dublin, 7th 
of February, 1743’. In view of what is said above, there 
seems no reason to doubt this ascription.| 
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THE idea of the mean is usually associated with Aristotle, 
but it is also to be found in Plato, and it was a common 
idea in Greek thought. It may be traced to the negative 
proposition Nothing too much together with the affirmation 
that Measure is best. The former was inscribed on the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, and it was attributed to Solon; 
the sixth century was fortunate in having seven wise men, 
including Solon and Cleobulus of Miletus, and the latter 
was said to be the author of the saying Measure is best. 
Solon probably had this idea in mind when he refused to 
call Croesus happy when he was at the height of his power; 
for Croesus had exceeded the normal measure of prosperity, 
and it was right that he should fear the nemesis of the 
Gods, who are apt to put down the over-mighty from their 
seat. 

The idea of the mean appears to rest on the intrinsic 
nature of the finite; the Pythagoreans taught that the 
finite is the result of the imposition of a limit or number 
on what is indeterminate, and Hegel points out in the same 
strain (Enc. § 92) that man must limit himself to accomplish 
anything, or he will waste his efforts in indefinite thought 
and action. The idea of the mean applies prima facie to 
practice, but it also extends to the world of theory; it 
gives a method common to cognition and conduct, leading 
to both truth and right. 

Socrates, who founded the science of ethics by his 
proposition that virtue is knowledge and one, gave us the 
guiding mdxim ‘ Know thyself’. By this he meant that 
we should study and bear in mind the universal self, in 
which all the popular virtues form a harmonious unity. 
No special virtue like kindness or courage or temperance 
should be allowed exclusive rights, or it will destroy itself; 
particular virtues are ways in which the virtuous man 
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will apply his knowledge of the good and behave in special 
circumstances; such behaviour would be inappropriate in 
different circumstances; thus pugnacity is a quality of the 
brave man in times of war and personal difficulty, but in 
times of peace and success it shows up the braggart and 
the bully. Similarly with kindness; we should moderate 
our actions according to circumstances, at one time showing 
gentleness and at another severity, when it is necessary 
to be cruel to be kind. Aristotle expresses the same idea 
when he tells us that given moral judgment all the virtues 
must result (E.N. VI, 13). It follows that every action to 
hit the mark of the good man must be a mean between 
extremes; for, if we are really to apply our knowledge of 
the good, so that our actions are appropriate to the 
concrete circumstances, particular actions, e.g., of kindness 
or courage must themselves be mean states or special 
adjustments of the relevant conative tendencies. 

Aristotle argues in the Nicomachean Ethics 1, 13, that 
the Summum Bonum is the kind of life which is intrinsically 
desirable; this must be the exercise of human excellence 
or virtue, and we must discover what this is. Since men are 
rational animals, we may speak of bodily virtue; Aristotle 
does not regard this kind of virtue or excellence as belonging 
to the Summum Bonum, for we share it with animals, so 
that it is not an ultimate end, though it may be a means 
towards it, like beauty or wealth. The second kind of 
virtue is moral virtue, by which man exercises his reason 
on his natural or animal feelings, emotions and desires, 
and develops a certain kind of character. The third kind 
of human virtue must be rational or intellectual virtue; 
This is rational cognition, speculation or contemplation 
exercised on what is divine and eternal, and will include 
art, science, religion and philosophy. Moral and intellectual 
virtue are both peculiar to man; while intellectual virtue 
constitutes the Summum Bonum, moral virtue is an 
essential means to it. 

The idea of the mean is an explicit part of Aristotle’s 
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definition of moral virtue (E.N. II, 6). He tells us that 
morality is the activity of choosing certain actions; this 
activity is not inborn, but must be acquired by practice; 
the action chosen must be in a relative mean between 
extremes and this mean is determined by practical reason. 
Reason, then, directs action and chooses that which lies 
on a mean between opposite extremes, and this mean is 
relative to the present circumstances. Practical reason is 
concerned with performing characteristic actions; Aristotle 
tells us that just as one swallow does not make a summer, 
so one good action does not make a virtuous man; this 
takes time, repetition and practice; indeed it is true that 
one swallow does not make a drunkard any more than 
one glass of water makes a man sober, for the immediate 
reaction to what is strange may be in the opposite direction. 
The habitual direction of natural propensities by practical 
reason results in moral virtue; the material supplied by 
nature is given the form which belongs to human activity. 
A natural tendency like the tendency to drink, which 
admits of being less or more, is controlled and limited by 
practical reason; indeterminate quantitative matter is 
given qualitative form by the imposition of a certain mean 
or limit; the limited, as the Pythagoreans say, is good, while 
the unlimited or indeterminate is evil; the natural tendency 
is now controlled and can be directed to serve the Summum 
Bonum, thus, the man who had a strong inclination towards 
liquor can be usefully and safely employed as a taster of 
wines or teas. Aristotle gives many examples of the mean, 
including good temper, which is a mean between irascibility 
and sluggishness, and friendliness, which is a mean between 
surliness and gush. Aristotle’s theory involves the recogni- 
tion that fiatural instinctive impulses and emotions which 
we share with animals are prima facie or potentially good; 
man differs from animals in his ability to regulate and 
inform this material by moral judgment; its function is 
to decide how far, if at all, these tendencies would con- 
tribute to the Summum Bonum in the present circumstances. 
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Aristotle’s doctrine, then, is substantially the same ag that 
of Plato in the Republic, where the just man’s appetites 
are ordered by reason and feeling under the influence of 
reason; it is also similar to Bishop Butler’s view of human 
nature as essentially a system of active principles controlled 
by conscience and reasonable self-love. 

The idea that virtue is a mean was rejected by the 
Stoics. As Cicero (Tusc. Disp. IV) explains, they call all 
emotions and desires perturbations of the mind; they say 
that they are vicious in themselves, and that there is 
nothing natural o necessary in them; man should be 
magnanimous and brave by being resolute, grave and 
superior to everything in this life; hence, while ready to 
assist others, he will not indulge in pity nor grieve for them 
or for himself, and his courage will be free both from fear 
and anger; these emotions, together with joy and desire, 
are diseases of the mind, and this way madness lies. 

Hence the Stoics rega d the doctrine of the mean as 
soft and effeminate; for it holds that bounds should be 
set to the emotions and that they should be moderated 
instead of being plucked out by the roots. Who, asks 
Cicero (Tusc. Disp. IV, 26), can with correctness speak of 
a mean of evils? He holds that the doctrine of the mean is 
equivalent to preaching moderation in vice; for it is the 
same to approve of moderate perturbations of the mind 
and to approve of moderate injustice, moderate cowardice 
and moderate intemperance; to set bounds to vice is to 
admit it in part. Hence the doctrine of the mean really 
preaches the inglorious text that we should be only 
moderately bad. 

Aristotle has himself provided us with an answer to 
the Stoic ideal of apathy, for the Cynics had similarly 
taught that we’ should root out all emotion, desire for 
apparent good and fear of apparent evil. He replies that 
they do not speak well, for they speak without quali- 
fication; we should not try to destroy emotions and desires, 
but we should control and direct them to the common 
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good, and learn to take pleasure and pain in those things 
which ought to give us pleasure and pain (E.N II, 2). 
For example, interest in money, if uncontrolled, will 
become avarice and be an evil thing; but, if it is controlled 
and directed rightly, it will give the college a bursar and 
the country a chancellor of the exchequer. 

Kant, who was a Stoic in spirit, regards the doctrine 
of the mean as admitting only a difference of degree between 
virtue and vice (Metaph. Elements of Ethics, 252). Kant 
points out, e.g., that courage differs from cowardice not 
merely in the extent in which we indulge the inclination 
to avoid danger, but in quality and in kind; for all virtuous 
action is marked by the good motive, which for Kant 
is respect for law. Aristotle meets this objection also, for 
he insists that right action is the fruit of moral judgment 
which applies moral ideas to particular circumstances; the 
action, accordingly, is not done wantonly or inadvisedly, 
but always for beauty’s sake, because it is the best possible 
action (E.N. IV, 5). 

It is clear that we shall not do justice to Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the mean, if we take it literally, without paying 
attention to his qualifications and explanations. He tells us 
(E.N. Il, 5), that the mean is not an arithmetical mean, 
obtained by taking an average of previous similar actions, 
but it is relative to ourselves, and the time and place must 
be appropriate; hence the right action in times of danger 
will differ for different people; the man of right judgment 
will know what kind of wedding present he should give to 
his friend and when and where to give it; he will not, for 
example, thrust a flashy wrist-watch on yesterday’s friend 
when they are both hurrying to a lecture or to catch a 
train. Aristotle, again, tells us that the nearer to nature 
an action is, the further for most people is it from the 
mean; most people are naturally timid, and hence they 
should exercise self control on occasions of danger, and 
their actions should be nearer to rashness than to cowardice. 

Aristotle further says (E.N. II, 6) that some actions 
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cannot admit a mean or stand in a mean state, as, for 
instance, murder or envy; their badness is implied in their 
connotation, and there is no question of admitting degrees 
of less or more. He seems to take up an intuitional stand- 
point here; we immediately perceive the badness of these 
actions and can give no further account of their morality, 
so that they would form exceptions to his general definition 
of moral virtue. If this is what Aristotle meant, it is clearly 
a Peripatetic nod. We may similarly say that certain actions 
are obviously good, e.g., loyalty and veracity; but it seems 
true that these, together with those just mentioned by 
him, are still subject to the rule of the mean. It is clear 
that murder is a vice of excess, where we allow the desire 
to kill to prevail without the sanction of moral judgment; 
murder may be opposed to justifiable homicide, which is 
the mean action, and the vice of defect will be the 
exaggerated refusal to kill, such as we may see in the 
rabid eater of herbs and grass. Envy, again, is a vice in 
which our attitude to someone’s superiority is expressed 
in an excess of passive feeling, instead of in emulation 
when we try to imitate him; the vice of defect will be blind 
indifference. 

Aristotle states an important qualification to his 
doctrine of the mean in E.N. II, 6; he telis us that 
virtue is a mean, if we consider its abstract notion and 
definition, but if we consider the moral good and what is 
best, virtue is an extreme; the same action, then, may be 
viewed from different standpoints, as a mean and as an 
extreme; if we compare right and wrong actions with 
respect to the exercise of our impulses and desires, then the 
right action is the mean; but if we are thinking of the 
realisation of the Summum Bonum, then the virtuous 
action is an extreme, for it is the best possible. 

The description of virtue as a mean state between 
extremes seems to be well suited for the beginner, who is 
being instructed in morality and in the exercise of his moral 
muscles; he is told, e.g., not to go to the right or to the 
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left but to go straight; so long as his impulses are untrained 
and harmony between them has not been secured, and 
action proceeds by numbers, the idea of the mean applies 
very well. But the real explanation of the virtuous action 
does not lie in negative rules which tell us not to do this 
or that, but rather in the positive idea of realising the 
Summum Bonum,; we must have this end or mark in view 
and aim at it in varying circumstances; the idea of the 
end is at first vague, as it is in many skilled actions like 
walking, skating, playing golf; we may compare the wild 
and erratic shots of the unskilled golfer, who goes now 
to the right and now to the left and whose progress seems 
to be a series of accidents, with the action of the expert 
who plays with balance, control and decision; the end 
has to be learnt mainly by action just as many things can 
best be learnt through doing them and by imitating others. 
With practice we learn to deal rightly with different 
situations, and so our knowledge of the good life improves; 
our actions may still be called a mean, but this is rather 
an external view of them; for we are no longer hesitating 
between extremes, since with practice our conation and 
knowledge of the good have grown together in harmony, 
and the right action appears to be the best and only 
possible. 

All this seems to assimilate moral to skilled or artistic 
action, and Aristotle does tend to stress the analogy of 
morality to art. In view of this, Sir Alexander Grant, 
one of the best commentators on Aristotle, thinks that 
Aristotle ignores the factor of self denial, which should be 
present in all moral action, and hence virtues like humility, 
charity, forgiveness of injuries, must fall outside the 
Aristotelian virtue, which is a mean state. 

We may readily admit that Aristotle’s good man is 
high-souled, magnanimous and charitable in a Victorian 
sense, and tends to lack the qualities noted by Grant; but 
this does not seem to be due to any defect in Aristotle’s 
concept of virtue as a mean; we should rather account for 
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it by the inadequate knowledge of the content of virtue, 
which was characteristic of pre-Christian times. We may 
also point out that there must be a mean in the exercise 
of humility, charity and forgiveness; there is a right spirit 
in all of these, and this may be described in terms of the 
mean; I need only mention the humility of Uriah Heap 
and the charity of those whose gifts we always refuse; 
forgiveness, again, can err in excess; we should insist on 
apology and amendment on the part of those who have 
injured us; for those who have treated us teacherously 
and behaved as enemies should not expect without more 
ado to be forgiven and regarded as friends. In addition, 
we must remember that Aristotle does insist on self- 
control, and this means partial self-denial; this control of 
desires and appetites must be exercised for the sake of 
the social, rational self which it is our end to realise (E.N 
IX, 8). It may well be asked whether it is reasonable to 
demand total self-denial, in which there is no aspect of 
self-realisation; we may, perhaps, reply that such a notion 
is inconsistent with morality, for it would destroy the idea 
of the self acting as neighbour to other selves. 

It should now be clear that the mean action differs 
qualitatively from one which deviates to the extremes of 
excess or defect; the good man controls his impulses and 
desires and decides on the right action by moral judgment; 
this applies moral ideas such as justice, courage, benevo- 
lence, to the particular situation; the resulting action does 
avoid extremes and it is situated on a mean, but it is 
characteristic of the good man; the mean action is then 
on a different plane to the extreme actions which are 
determined by the particular impulses or desires which 
are dominant at the moment. 

Aristotle applies the idea of the mean to practice, 
moral and artistic action and also to sense perception. 
The common factor seems to be a qualitative change 
produced by the imposition of form on matter, where 
something finished, a synthesis of opposites takes the 
place of indefinite and contingent movements. 
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We may briefly consider Aristotle’s account of sense 
perception in the De Anima. He tells us (II, 12) that 
plants have no perception, because they have no measure 
of opposite qualities, and hence they cannot receive the 
form without the matter of things, i.e., be conscious of 
the what in distinction from the that or existence; this 
means that they simply accept what is given. He says 
(11, 11) that the special senses are concerned with pairs of 
opposite qualities such as white and black, sweet and 
bitter, hot and cold, and the sense must identify itself with 
one of the opposites; to do this, it must judge and dis- 
tinguish one opposite from its other, and hence it must 
be potentially both but actually neither; this means that 
it must be a measure of the opposition of sensed qualities; 
sense can only do this if the extremes are within a certain 
limited range, and if the intensity of the stimuli falls 
outside the range of its measure, sensation cannot occur. 
Aristotle further holds that consciousness of sensation 
involves common or central sense, which compares and 
distinguishes opposites; in order to recognise black as 
black, we must think of it as not white; both black and 
white must be in the mind at the same time for either to 
be perceived, and he tells us again (III, 6) that we come to 
know evil and black through their opposites. It is clear, 
then, that, for Aristotle, we cannot know one opposite 
quality without having the other in mind, for opposites 
form a unity. 

Hence the mind must in sense perception be a measure 
of opposites and be able to refer the quality perceived to 
its mean place in the system to which it belongs. It follows 
that the simplest act of perception, e.g., seeing a patch of 
white, involves appeal to a measure or standard, and 
this is the system which contains opposite qualities. There 
is no immediate act of sense perception, but always 
mediation, reference of a particular to its place in a common 
system; hence sense perception may be faulty, if the 
judgment is hasty and does not hit the mark, or if the 
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measure itself is inadequate; thus I may say that the shirt 
which mother washed is white, but the expert will observe 
that it lies on a mean which is nearer to black than to 
white. There is, then, a certain identity between sense 
perception and moral judgment; sense perception must 
think of a quality which is situated at a certain mean 
between extremes, and comparison with similar qualities 
on the same scale will help to verify the result, and in 
cases of doubt an expert may be consulted. Moral judg- 
ment also has to think of a quality, i.e., the right action, 
situated between extremes, for example, between extrava- 
gant generosity and giving nothing; it will be the right 
action, if it best promotes the Summum Bonum,; mistakes 
may be made, but moral judgment may be trained by 
practice and the assistance of an expert. 

We have seen that Aristotle’s concept of the Summum 
Bonum includes intellectual besides moral virtue; intel- 
lectual virtue is cognition of the divine and eternal in art, 
science, religion and _ philosophy. Intellectual virtue 
presupposes the existence of moral virtue, and it is the 
end and justification of the moral life, being related to 
it as fruit to flower. Philosophy is the climax of intellectual 
virtue, and the question remains, does the idea of the 
mean apply to philosophic activity? Aristotle does not 
appear to apply it to scientific knowledge or philosophy. 
Where we are dealing with pure forms or forms easily 
detached from matter and contingency, there the methods 
of knowledge can and should, he thinks, be deductive, 
demonstrating from axioms and principles perceived by 
intuitive reason. Thus the method of metaphysics and of 
mathematics should be deductive, according to Aristotle. 
Leaving mathematics on one side, it can hardly be said 
that demonstration is successful in metaphysics. The 
aim is to deduce consequences from simple concepts clearly 
and distinctly perceived and from first principles similarly 
intuitively perceived. Such a method is dogmatic, and it 
cannot be said to make progress beyond its first truths, 
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and the intuition which accepts them may always be 
challenged. I may give two examples from Aristotle. 

He shows that the heavens must have eternal, circular 
motion;—time and change must be eternal; eternal change 
must be continuous; continuous change must be locomotion. 
The heavens, being divine and eternal, must have eternal 
motion; the only eternal motion is circular motion and 
therefore the heavens must have circular motion (Met. 
Bk. XI, ch. 7). This motion must be caused by the 
Unmoved First Mover. Now, whatever body moves faster 
than anything else is nearest to the First Mover. The 
heaven of the fixed stars moves faster than anything 
else. Therefore the First Mover is situated at the circum- 
ference of the world. Ross remarks that this argument 
which occurs in the Physics (257) should not be pressed, 
but it is comforting to know exactly where the First Mover 
is, and the axiom that whoever moves fastest is nearest 
to the First Mover is worthy of note; I would suggest 
that it might be placed in the premises of every chess club. 

Kant points out that such deductive arguments are 
only an analysis of assumed concepts, and he also rejects 
metaphysics which are based on experience, for experience 
is of particular events and cannot be used to establish 
propositions of universal import, which transcend 
experience. 

Hegel claims to give a metaphysical method which is 
free from these defects; to proceed from the assumed universal 
is dogmatic; to proceed from the particular to the universal 
is invalid. Let us then start from the most abstract universal 
concept and think it out by pure thought, discarding all 
empirical data. As abstract, it will involve its opposite, 
which in turn involves the first; each opposite both denies 
and affirms the other; neither notion by itself is true, 
but both rest on a third which unites them both and which 
is their ground and truth. This process must go on until 
the absolute thought is reached. This is dialectic, which 
negates and limits extremes to find their truth and basis 
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in a synthesis which is the measure of both. Dialectic is 
the doctrine of the mean freed from the sphere of quantity. 
‘Nothing too much’, said the Greeks, ‘ Measure is best.’ 
Every thought involves an opposite, and if we think 
exclusively of one, ignoring its other, nemesis overtakes it, 
and it suffers the dialectic of Croesus. This was seen in 
the history of philosophy as early as Anaximander, the 
pupil of Thales. Anaximander held that the present 
world is one of injustice, in which finites war against one 
another, but if one encroaches too far on its opposite, it 
will suffer the fate of the unrighteous and disappear into 
the indeterminate source of all things; the fault of this 
dialectic is that the ground of extremes is thought 
negatively rather than as a positive synthesis. Heraclitus 
gives us this when he tells us that being and not-being 
are identical opposites, and are united in becoming. Hegel 
holds that Plato grasped the idea of dialectic as the method 
of establishing philosophic truth. He shows in the 
Parmenides that the Eleatic One, which is simply one and 
excludes diversity, is nothing and is unknowable, and 
similarly diversity taken apart from unity is nothing and 
is unknowable; the truth and measure of both must be a 
One which is an intelligible unity of diversity and a diver- 
sity which manifests an intelligible unity. Again, Plato 
in the Sophist (258) shows that not-being is being and that 
being is not-being, for all being is relative being, which 
both is X and is not Y. Hegel thinks that Plato has here 
discovered the concrete universal, which is present in all 
individuals. 

Philosophy had to wait for the advent of Hegel for 
the explicit and systematic use of dialectic. Throughout 
Hegel’s philosophy we see progress made by dialectic 
proceeding from abstract extremes which are in themselves 
untrue to their ground, measure and truth. 

Let us turn to Hegel’s Logic, in which dialectic pro- 
gressively determines the nature of pure being; he accepts 
the argument of Heraclitus that being and nothing are 
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extreme terms, distinct but identical, and that they are 
contained and harmonised in the idea of becoming. If 
we now examine becoming, we see that it is the endless 
passage of being into nothing and nothing into being; the 
two opposites are united in becoming, but the harmony 
between them is imperfect and apparent rather than real; 
for in this passage of being and nothing into one another 
there is simply the continual disappearance of one extreme 
into the other; each vanishes into what vanishes, and 
hence nothing is and nothing becomes, just as in an unstable 
mental state sorrow and joy may instantaneously succeed 
each other, so that the result is nothing at all. To identify 
being with becoming, as Bergson tends to do, is sheer 
nihilism, and the sophist Gorgias in the 5th century B.c. 
did proclaim this is the truth (Enc. § 89). 

But being cannot so disappear; equilibrium and balance 
must be established, and form must be imposed on these 
extreme terms. Being must have definite priority over 
nothing, while nothing reacts on being by negating and 
limiting it to a definite state of being. The truth of becom- 
ing and the measure of its extreme factors is the definite 
somewhat which exists within a limit which determines 
and negates it, as black which is a definite quality implying 
another quality which is not black, i.e., white. We have 
then finite positive being existing within a system which 
includes its opposite and which is the measure of both. 

We may take our last example of dialectic from Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Mind; the individual subject and the state, 
the particular and the universal in the sphere of practice 
are two opposite or extreme terms, and we must use the 
dialectic of the mean to establish a harmony between them. 
The individual, as a rational being, claims freedom and to 
be regarded always as an end in himself; the state, on the 
other hand claims sovereignty over every individual; 
sovereignty, to be sovereignty, claims to be absolute, and 
liberty to be liberty, refuses dictation. Here we have the 
promise of a first-class tug of war, with now the individual 
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and now the state pulling the other over to its side. But 
the individual is nothing apart from the state, and the 
state is nothing apart from individuals. Can we apply 
the dialectic of the mean to resolve the conflict? Let us 
take a concrete case. The individual claims liberty to 
promote his own interests, to celebrate a hooley at the 
Palace hotel, at Innisfree, to build a house to his own 
design, to send his son to be finished at the Aran Islands. 
The state may claim the right to interfere with all these 
plans; it may refuse a licence for the hooley; it may impose 
building prohibitions or restrictions, and it may send the 
young man for military training to the local Sluagh. How 
would Hegel compose this conflict? 

Hegel would tell us that we must not oppose the 
individual and the state as if they were two extreme terms 
with different ends. The state has the right of sovereignty 
and the individual the right of liberty only so far as they 
have a common end; this common end is the promotion 
of what Aristotle calls the good life which is shared by 
all men of good will, and which has been inherited from 
the previous generation and must be handed on to the next, 
as a living and growing heirloom. The liberty which the 
individual may claim is not to be as bad as he wishes, but 
it is liberty to develop himself as a rational person within 
the state. The state must have the power to liberate its 
citizens from what would interfere with moral and intel- 
lectual virtue; its end is not merely negative but positive; 
its end is like that of a college, to educate its members. 
Hence the state may well prohibit hilarity which might 
impede the good life of the quiet men of Innisfree; if 
building materials are scarce, it may restrict the size of 
a house, but it would encourage the free play of architectural 
design; it would sympathise with the desire to acquire 
intellectual virtue in the Gaeltacht, but it would insist 
on the paramount claim of national service in defence of 
the sacred cause of neutrality, and it might invite an 
application to serve in an Irish-speaking division. I think 
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that we may claim that the liberty of the individual and 
the sovereignty of the state are harmonised, if we refuse 
to regard them as conflicting extremes, and if we measure 
their rights by their common end. 

In every department of life we may appeal to reason 
to moderate extremes and to replace conflict by form and 
order. This is rational dialectic in which reason develops 
itself and justifies each advance, so that progress is made 
in morality and truth. This is quite distinct from what is 
called dialectical materialism, in which the conflict of 
opposites is solved by the stronger driving out the weaker; 
in this conflict it is the most powerful who survive, not 
those who are morally or intellectually the best; in this 
way feudalism is destroyed by capitalism, and capitalism 
by the producing class; the result is that one class is left 
without liberty, property or family life or hope for better 
things in this world or the next; the citizens are reduced 
to the status of industrial and agricultural workers con- 
trolled by a committee which is regarded as the source of 
truth. Such a system is a travesty of Hegel’s dialectic, 
and it has only the name in common with it. 

Rational dialectic guides the development of mcral 
and intellectual virtue; this may be called the path of 
the mean, but it does not merely keep between extremes 
of thought and action. To find the mean we must think 
extremes and judge them by a standard; this is the high 
road where we join the progress of thinking men towards 
truth and right. If we follow extremes, we have no standard; 
this is the low road, where down below in the misty flats 
the rest drift to and fro. 


- 


F. LA T. GODFREY. 
























THE MEANING OF JCTUS AS APPLIED TO LATIN 
VERSE. 


THE battle between ictus and accent in Latin verse has 
raged intermittently for more than two centuries, in fact 
ever since Richard Bentley expressed his views in his 
famous Schediasma de metris Terentianis, which was 
included in his edition of Terence (1726). In printing 
ictus-marks on the rises in the odd feet of the iambic 
trimeter, Bentley’s confessed object was to guide the 
reader to the correct pronunciation of the Latin as it was 
rendered by the Roman actor: horum autem accentuum 
ductu, si uox in illis syllabis acuatur et par temporis 
mensura quae ditrochaei uel érpirev Sevrépov spatio 
semper finitur, inter singulos accentus seruetur, uersus 
uniuersos eodem modo lector efferet quo olim ab actore 
in scena ad tibiam pronuntiabantur. It must be admitted 
that in these words Bentley bequeathed to future scholars 
a whole series of problems. There is the minor problem 
of the number of beats to the line: Horace (A.P. 253) 
spoke of senos ictus in the trimeter, but all the other 
references in ancient writers are to three: cf. Terentianus 
(Keil, Gramm. Lat. vi, p. 391, lines 2193-4) : 


sed ter feritur, hinc trimetrus dicitur, 
scandendo binos quod pedes coniungimus; 


Quintilian IX, 4, 75: trimetrum et (senarium) promiscue 
dicere licet : sex enim pedes, tres percussiones habet ; 
and Horace himself (Sat. I, x, 43): facta canit pede ter 
percusso. If the senz ictus are to be reduced to three, which 
will be the chosen three, and on what principle shall we 
choose them? A typical view is that expressed by Lindsay 
(Captivi, p. 66, note) : “ iambic, like trochaic and anapaestic 
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metre, was scanned by Dipodies, not by single feet. The 
chief metrical ictus of the line, in other words the syllables 
at which the baton of a conductor keeping time would 
fall, were in an Iambic Trimeter the 2nd, 4th and 6th 
Arses (in a Trochaic Tetrameter the Ist, 3rd, 5th and 7th). 
Hence the necessity of exhibiting the metre in its pure form 
at these parts of the line.’’ In support of this statement 
Lindsay refers to Bassus’ remark (Keil vi, p. 555) : illa loca 
percussionis non recipiunt alium quam iambum et ei parem 
tribrachyn. Bentley, however, chooses the odd arses of 
the iambic line : “‘ etsi re uera, quod Romani uoluerunt, 
seni in quoque Trimetro sint ictus : qui sic exprimi possint 


poéta cim primum Animum ad scribendum 4Appulit, 


uerum quia in paribus locis, 2, 4, 6, minus plerumque 
eleuantur et feriuntur quam in imparibus, I, 3, 5, idcirco 
eos more Graecorum hic placuit omittere.’’ Apparently 
Bentley bases himself on empirical grounds: the beat 
in the even feet of the iambic line is “ usually ’ less emphatic. 
Bentley may have been thinking of such lines as Trin. 
1094: 
O Callicles, O Callicles, O Callicles, 


in reciting which we should, no doubt, stress the odd, 
not the even rises. When it comes to trochaic lines Bentley 
agrees with Lindsay in accenting the odd rises ; but while 
Lindsay is reasoning from the a priori principle that the 
beat of the dipody falls on the rise of the foot which is 
kept pure; Bentley is thinking of the stress actually given 
by the actor. He wishes the modern teacher to put a 
voice-stress at these points in the line, in order to enable 
his pupils to grasp the metre (magno discentium commodo). 
It would seem, then, that in reciting Latin verse we should 
raise our tone (or rather increase the stress) at regular 
intervals, even if this would involve violating the accent 
which the words would have in prose. Nevertheless on 
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page 11 Bentley refers with approval to such English 
lines as 


Stréng without rage, without oreflowing full, 


as a model for the reading of Latin verse; et nescio equidem 
an in Terentio quoque, cum Trimetrum aliquoties inchoet 
ab Hicine ... Libera, non (sic) in primam retrahendus 
sit accentus Libera, etc. ... cum Rhythmus, Hephaestione 
teste, sit Metro potentior. In other words, when reading 
verse we should not sacrifice the normal prose-accent to 
the metre. The Delphic oracle could scarcely have left. 
us in greater uncertainty. 

To-day, after all that has been written on the subject, 
particularly by E. Fraenkel, Akzent und Iktus im lateinischen 
Sprechvers (1928), H. Drexler, Plautinische Akzentstudien 
(1932-3) and E. Vandvik, Rhythmus und Metrum (1937), 
there is still complete disagreement on fundamental points. 
Most English students, influenced by Lindsay, Sonnenschein 
and Laidlaw, would probably agree that the Latin 
dramatists, while observing quantitative rules as far as 
possible, aimed also at general agreement between stress- 
accent and ictus. Nevertheless French scholars stubbornly 
maintain that in classical times Latin was spoken not with 
a stress- but with a pitch-accent, like that of Greek, and 
that this pitch-accent played no more part in Latin than 
in Greek versification. 

In a recent work (Jambic Words and Regard for Accent 
in Plautus, Stanford University Press, 1949) Professor 
Philip Whaley Harsh comes to the conclusion (p. 108) 
that ‘‘a regard for accent in Plautine spoken verse seems 
to be established. The inevitable deduction is that this 
accent had an appreciable element of stress, since accent 
affects rhythm only when the accent has an appreciable 
element of stress .... The recognition of an element of 
stress in Latin dramatic verse appears to make it likely 
that ‘ Metrical Stress’ occurred’’. The meaning of this 
phrase is explained on p. 9, where he quotes Pallister 
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Barkas (A Critique of Modern English Prosody, 1934, 
pp. 13-4): “‘a ‘ Metrical Stress’ occurs when a syllable 
which would not be stressed in prose is stressed under the 
influence of the metrical scheme.”’ 

It is clear that Harsh himself regards Latin stress-accent 
as something which needs to be proved: he finds the proof 
in the observed facts of Plautine versification, its marked 
difference from the verse of the Greek plays which Plautus 
was translating, and the difficulty of finding any alternative 
explanation of this difference. Our views concerning 
Latin accent are founded in the first place on the state- 
ments of Roman writers. Thus Cicero (Orator 18, 58) 
says: ipsa enim natura, quasi modularetur hominum 
orationem, in omni uerbo posuit acutam uocem, nec una 
plus nec a postrema syllaba citra tertiam, a passage which 
Sonnenschein translates (What is Rhythm? p. 64): 
‘““ Nature herself has given to every word in human speech 
one, and only one, accented syllable, which never recedes 
beyond the third syllable from the end.’ It is not clear, 
however, that Cicero is thinking specifically of Latin, still 
less of Latin stress-accent; he has in fact just been dealing 
with the musical accent of Greek, with its three varieties, 
acute, grave and cricumflex, which gives to oratory the 
effect of a cantus obscurior. Quintilian (I, v. 29-31) is 
more specific; but he, too, uses language appropriate to 
musical accent, and leaves us uncertain whether there is 
a real difference between his ‘ flexa’ and ‘acuta’ (‘ cir- 
cumflex’ and ‘ acute’) where Latin is concerned. He 
has just been speaking of the complications caused by the 
Greek dialects, and goes on: “ with us the principle is very 
simple. For in every word the acute is confined within 
the limits of three syllables, whether these are the final 
or the only syllables in the word; and it falls on either the 
last but one or the last but two. Of the three last syllables 
the middle one, if long, will be either acute or circumflex; 
if short, it will be grave and will make acute the preceding 
syllable. In every word there is at any rate (utigue) an 
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acute syllable (? if not a circumflex) and never more than 
one, and it is never on the last syllable. Moreover there 
will never be both an acute and a circumflex in the same 
word; and so neither of these accents will end a Latin word. 
Monosyllables will be either acute or circumflex, ne sit 
aliqua uox sine acuta (? or a circumflex).’’ In XII, x, 33, 
speaking of the inferiority of Latin to Greek in sound, he 
says: ‘“‘our accents also are less pleasant because of a 
certain stiffness and because of their monotony; since the 
final syllable is never raised to an acute or rounded to a 
circumflex (nec acuta unquam excitatur nec flexa circum- 
ducitur), but the word always ends in either one or two 
syllables with grave accent.’ Varro also spoke of ‘ pitch’ 
(altitudo). (For him and for the later grammarians see 
Lindsay, Latin Language, pp. 154-5, 162-4.) Lindsay 
(p. 160) says : “‘ The Latin grammarians agree in pointing 
out the difference between the Greek and Roman systems 
of accentuation, and the greater simplicity of the Roman, 
which never lets the accent fall on the last syllable of a 
word; though they are strangely silent on the difference, 
which one would have thought would have been quite 
as striking, between the pitch-accent of the Greek. and 
the stress-accent of their own language.”’ This is, of course, 
one reason why the French writers deny that classical 
Latin had a stress-accent, and consequently deny that 
the Latin accent had anything to do with versification: 
cf. Meillet, Esquisse d'une histoire de la langue latine, p. 
130: “‘on a souvent voulu établir que les poétes latins 
recherchaient la concordance de |’ ‘accentus’ latin 
(identique au fonos) grec, avec les temps forts du rythme. 
Recherche vain; car le vers latin est purement quantitatif, 
et les concordances observées ne sont jamais que partielles’’; 
and page 129: ‘“‘en latin ... l’accentus ... a gardé son 
caractére qui consistait a n’étre autre chose qu’ une montée 
de la voix ... quant a la place du ‘ton’ grec, de 
l’‘accentus’ latin et du ‘ton’ védique, elle ne figure 
dans aucune des régles fondamentales qui définissent la 
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structure des vers.”” That the French remain fundamentally 
of this opinion is indicated by Louis Nougaret’s “ La 
Métrique de Plaute et de Térence’’ (Mémorial des Etudes 
latines ... offert ... @ ... J. Marouzeau, Paris, 1943). 
For the latest expression of the other view known to me, 
see A. Thierfelder’s edition of the Andria (Heidelberger 
Texte, 1952, p. 51), where he says: “‘es ist nicht unwahr- 
scheinlich, dass wir heutzutage (ohne uns freilich auf 
eindeutige antike Zeugnisse berufen zu kénnen) recht 
daran tun, diese Longa als ‘ Hebungen’ durch Stimmver- 
starkung (Iktus) hervorzuheben,” and p. 52, “‘ nicht selten 
zeigt sich vélliger Zusammenfall, wie im deutschen Versbau 
(between ictus, denoted by italicising, and accent, 
denoted by ’ in the following quotation) :— 


ne ésset spdtium cogitdndi ad disturbdndas niiptids. 


(And. 182). Doch hat sich keine Einigkeit dariiber erzielen 
lassen, ob dies Absicht oder die ungewollte Folge einerseits 
gewisser metrischer Regelungen, andererseits der 
lateinischen Akzentgesetze ist.”’ 

It is open to anyone to say, as Harsh does (p. 27), 
that “the great chasm between the ‘ French’ school and 
other scholars arises in part from the fact that modern 
French verse is what may be technically termed ‘ Isosyllabic 
Rule-Verse ’: every line objectively fulfils easily recognized 
conditions, namely, a given number of syllables.”” The 
reply is only too obvious: German, American and English 
scholars may be unduly influenced by the nature of German 
and English verse. The very fact that French verse is so 
different from our own should warn us against arguing 
from the analogy of English to the supposed practice of 
Latin verse. But my objection to the argument of 
the accentualists is that even in using this analogy 
they violate it. When they claim that Plautine verse 
resembles English verse in reconciling word-accent with 
verse-beat, they give a sense to ‘ ictus’ which has no basis 
in Roman theory or in modern practice. 

The principle of English verse is equidistant stress. 
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Spoken English has a stress-accent; that is, in every word 
of more than one syllable there is at least one syllable 
which is regularly pronounced more loudly than its neigh- 
bours. Verse-composition consists in arranging words so 
that the naturally stressed syllables come at fairly regular 
intervals, thus giving the effect of a recurring pattern, 
which is the metrical scheme. When we hear or read a 
line or two of verse, our instinct for rhythm causes us to 
comprehend, consciously or unconsciously, the metrical 
scheme and to expect that it will continue to be observed. 
But it frequently happens that there is a clash between 
our expectation and what is actually said: an unstressed 
syllable comes where we had expected a stressed syllable, 
or a stressed syllable comes where we had expected an 
unstressed. However, our sense that the rhythm is in 
general maintained enables us to get over these occasional 
shocks, and perhaps even to take pleasure in them: always 
provided that they are not so frequent or so violent as to 
cause us to lose our grasp of the basic metre. There will 
continue to be disagreement as to how verse should be 
read; but it will scarcely be claimed that we can put an 
artificial stress on a naturally unstressed syllable just 
because we had expected a real stress at this point, and 
treat this ‘ false accentuation ’ as equal to the real thing. 
Practically every word in English, other than mono- 
syllables, has a fixed accentuation, which cannot well be 
violated in versification. But if there was such a thing 
as ‘ metrical stress ’ in Latin, it must have led to continual 
violation of the normal word-accent. Terence (And. 126) 
makes hinc illae ldcrimae the opening words of a senarius; 
Horace quotes these words at the beginning of a hexameter 
—hinc illae lacrimae (Ep. I, xix, 41). Terence writes as 
a senarius (Eun. 49) : 


exclisit; réuocat : rédeam? nodn, si me dbsecret. 


Horace gets almost the whole of this into a hexameter 
(Sat. II, iii, 264) : 


exclisit; réuocat: rédeam? non, si dbsecret. — écce. 
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Did the change of metre affect the pronunciation of these 
words, or did it not? If it did not, there was no such thing 
in Latin as ‘ metrical stress.’ If it did, then we can no longer 
maintain that Latin words had a fixed accent. (In either 
case, we have in Latin what can scarcely be found in 
English—identical groups of words arranged now in one 
rhythm, now in another.) A third possibility is that there 
was in Latin neither metrical stress nor stress-accent. 
Greek is usually supposed to have had an accent which 
was purely, or predominantly, one of pitch, and which did 
not play any part in versification. Whether Greek had an 
audible ictus is much debated: Denniston (Oxford Classical 
Dictionary, p. 564) summarises the arguments for and 
against, but leaves the issue undecided. Dale (Lyric Metres 
of Greek Drama, p. 7) says: “ there is no vestige of evidence 
that dynamic stress had any structural significance in 
Greek verse rhythm before the imperial period.’’ Harsh 
(p. 108, note) says: “there is no question of stress 
accompanying an ictus in Greek verse, since there the normal 
accent plays no part in rhythm and since it is known from 
other evidence that stress was not an important element 
in the normal Greek accent of the classical period.” In 
other words, Harsh uses the supposed absence of stress- 
accent in normal Greek speech as an argument against 
audible ictus in Greek verse. But Todd (C.Q. 34-5, 1940-1, 
p. 138) argues from the same premiss in the opposite 
direction: “‘ the Greek ear could catch the difference in 
rhythm through the arbitrarily imposed stress or ictus .. . 
there was no syllabic stress with which it could conflict.” 
(So Vendryes, Int. Init., 1902, pp. 66-7). W. R. Hardie 
(Res Metrica, p. 193) admits that ‘“‘ there is no ancient 
evidence for it ’’ (voice-ictus), ‘‘ only for beating time with 
wand or foot .... The structure of Greek verse was given 
by quantity, and when such verse was sung, with music, 
or gesture and movement, or both, there would seem to 
be no need for a stress of the voice also .... But when 
these adjuncts are removed, either ictus is something 
audible or the structure of the verse must be lost.” 
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In all this I cannot find any convincing evidence that 
the nature of the Latin accent was fundamentally different 
from that of Greek, or that the delivery of Latin verse 
was fundamentally different from that of Greek verse. 
Lindsay’s main evidence for stress-accent—the reduction 
or syncope of unaccented vowels (L.L., p. 150)—is explained 
by French writers in terms of the intensity of the initial 
syllable: cf. Meillet, Esquisse, p. 56: “‘ la situation singuliére 
de la syllabe initiale a laissé subsister le caractére purement 
mélodique de |’ ‘ accentus’ latin qui consistait seulement 
en une montée de la voix sur |’élément vocalique de la 
syllabe tonique ... le caractére purement quantitatif du 
rythme subsistait donc également.’’ Even Lindsay admits 
that stress was weaker in Latin than in English: cf. L.L., 
p. 152: ““... by us, whose accent has so much stronger a 
stress than the Latin, or modern Italian’’; and this com- 
parison of Latin with Italian should be read in connection 
with the remark on p. 156: “‘ the clearness with which each 
part of the word is pronounced in Italian and Spanish 
always strikes an English traveller’; cf. Bennett, Latin 
Language, p. 75. Even on Lindsay’s view the incidence 
of the Latin accent fluctuated in a degree unknown in 
English: contrast our love, léving, lévable, with dmat, 
amdmus, amauérunt, amauerintque. Whether elision could 
cause recession of accent (as Bentley believed) is uncertain; 
Harsh, p. 80, quotes Trin. 1174: 


aperit(e) hoc, aperite propere, et Lesbonioum, si domist, 


and Lindsay (Captivi, p. 67) says: “‘ elision redeems the 
rhythmical fault. No exception is taken to a line like 
uin cOémmut(em) autem? tuam ego ducam et tu meam?”’ 
On p. 163 of his Latin Language, Lindsay tells us that 
*“‘ Plautus seems, when -que, -ne is elided, to let the metrical 
ictus fall normally on the syllable which would have the 
accent in the absence of the particle.’’ We can understand 
that (in spite of what Quintilian says) words which have 
dropped or contracted their final syllable should take their 
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accent on the old penultimate, which has now become 
the ultimate: cutds from cuidtis, addic from addice; inter- 
jections form a special class of words, and Audax vouches 
for papaé; Quintilian’s circum-litora (I, v. 25-6) leads us 
easily into the terra incognita of sentence-accentuation. 
But Harsh is driven by his argument (p. 74) to “ assume 
that cretic accent (e.g. pdsted) was unobjectionable.”’ He 
must mean one of two things: either there was in spoken 
Latin a stress on the Jast syllable of such words, which is 
simply reflected in verse-ictus (a flat contradiction of 
Quintilian’s words); or there was not, in which case verse- 
ictus is not in this case a guide to ordinary pronunciation. 

This fundamental dilemma is constantly ignored. 
Jakob Schipper’s History of English Versification tells us 
on p. I that the study of metre “‘ supplies sometimes the 


only means of restoring the older pronunciation,’’ which 
implies that verse-beat reflects ordinary pronunciation. 
On page 6 he includes as one of his types of stress-accent 


“the rhythmical accent, which properly speaking belongs 
to poetry alone, and often gives a syllable an amount of 
stress which it would not naturally have in prose,” which 
means that in this matter verse-beat does not reflect 
ordinary pronunciation. A practical problem often arises 
when we read modern verse: Jethro Bithell (German 
Pronunciation and Phonology, 1951, p. 267) says: “ verse, 
though it is mathematically contrived, should be read 
with an accent as natural as possible .... A schoolmaster 
interpreting a poem to his class is entitled to ‘scan’ it 

. an actor on the contrary is likely to recite blank verse 
on the stage as if it were prose... Scansion, we may say, 
is, more er less, of an optical illusion; it is easier to mark 
it visibly than acoustically.”” But when dealing with a 
modern language our knowledge of the ordinary pronun- 
ciation keeps us within certain limits; what is dangerous 
is to apply a modern analogy as a guide to the pronunciation 
of Latin. Harsh says (p. 26): “‘ the cretic accent of dactylic 
words in any speech from Shakespeare will illustrate the 
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point, and it is not at all necessary that Shakespearean 
verse should be delivered as prose : 


Not Erebus itself were dim enough (Julius Caesar, IT, i, 84) 
You suddenly arose and walked about (Julius Caesar, IT, i, 39)” 


I cannot agree that we should accent Erebus, suddenly. 
It must often happen in English verse that there is a 
metrical rise without a natural stress; but in the examples 
quoted such clash is not serious, and is redeemed by the 
agreement in the neighbouring feet. What could not be 
tolerated would be the subordination of the real stress to 
either of the unstressed syllables: 


*Not huge Erebus’ self were dim enough 


is intolerable ; but so is 


*The Assyrian came down suddenly on the fold. 


In reading Latin verse no doubt most of us do stress the 
metre : 


Italiam fato profugus ... 


even though we may believe that in prose the pronunciation 
would be Italiam fato préfugus. But this is only another 
way of saying that we do not really know how the words 
were spoken either in prose or in verse. We take liberties 
with the dead language which we should not dream of 
taking with our own. 

The fundamental fact about Latin versification is that 
it took over the quantitative principle of Greek verse— 
a thing that English verse has never succeeded in doing. 
As Manu Leumann observes (Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Gramm., 
5th edn., p. 187): ‘Da die quantitierende Metrik des 
Griechischen von den Rémern in wesentlichen unverandert 
iibernommen worden ist, so kann die lateinische Betonung 
kaum ausgesprochen exspiratorisch gewesen sein.’’ Strictly 
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quantitative verse is something which has disappeared 
from our world, and modern analogies are only too likely 
to mislead. 

To say that the ictus falls on a certain syllable is only 
to say that at that point we expect—in accentual verse, 
a stressed; in quantitative verse, a long—syllable. I agree 
with Harsh when he says (p. 9) : “‘ it does seem undeniable 
that verse ictus is primarily a metrical and not a 
grammatical phenomenon.’”’ Lindsay’s rejection of ictus 
as a form of stress (E.L.V., pp. 37-9) reduced him to 
explaining ictus as “‘ the cadence marked by the conductor’s 
baton ”’ (Captivi, p. 31). But suppose that there was no 
conductor? Harsh defines it as a Stimmverstdérkung, which 
seems to lead to the conclusion that Jtaliam in Aen. I, 2 
has three stresses. The one point on which all agree is the 
incidence of the ictus. To say that it falls on a particular 
syllable simply means that we had in our minds a metrical 
scheme, abstracted from the words which we had already 
heard or read, and that according to this scheme there 


should be a_ ‘essed (or long) syllable at the place in 
question. ici s, then, is not something heard or seen; it 
is expectation. 
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STUDIES IN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF 
ULYSSES—VII. 


CROSS-CURRENTS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TRADITION. 


SHAKESPEARE’S is the last vividly re-created Ulysses in 
England for over two hundred years. The seventeenth 
century soon began to move away from the Greek heroic 
tradition. Religious, satirical, Latin and chauvinistic 
influences attacked it from every side. Each of these will 
be briefly illustrated in turn in what follows. Generally 
they worked in holy or unholy alliances, except the dis- 
reputable satirists whose weapons were too easily turned 
against their confederates. But, first, two isolated works 
that mark the end of the high Elizabethan style must be 
mentioned. 

Samuel Daniel’s Ulisses and the Syren (1605) adds some 
charm and a little thought to the interpretation of this 
much-interpreted incident. The Siren offers the hero 


mirth, rest, pleasure, and peace, in turn. The hero replies 
that he prefers fame and honour, toil and danger. The 
Siren tries some argument on the value of honour: 


Ulysses, O be not deceiu’d 
With that vnreall name, 
This honour is a thing conceiu’d, 
And rests on others fame, 
Begotten onely to molest 
Our peace and to beguile 
(The best thing of our life) our rest, 
And giue vs vp to toyle. 

Ulysses replies: 
Delicious Nymph, suppose there were 
Nor honour, nor report, 
Yet manlinesse would scorne to weare 
The time in idle sport, 
For toyle doth give a better touch, 
To make vs feel our ioy, 
And ease finds tediousnes as much 
As labour yeelds annoy. 
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Can it be wrong to detect here some echoes of Ulysses’s 
speech on Time in Troilus and Cressida, 3, 3, where Ulysses, 
while conceding that honour is often a mere scrap for 
Time’s wallet, pleads to Achilles for the manliness of 
perseverance and glorious deeds? So, too, Ulysses’s 
justification of war in the second last verse here has the 
temper, though not the phrasing, of Shakespeare’s man of 
policies— 


But yet the state of things require 
These motions of vnrest : 

And these great Spirits of high desire, 
Seeme borne to turne them best, 

To purge the mischiefes that increase, 
And all good order mar, 

For oft we see a wicked peace, 

To be well chang’d for war. 


The last verse presents an unusual end to the encounter: 
the Siren announces that if Ulysses will not come to her 
she will go to him, 


For beauty hath created him 
T’vndoo, or be vndone. 


The whole is not, of course, a major piece. But it has 
charm, dignity and moral directness. The conflict is ably 
figured and the traditional melodiousness of the Siren’s 
song is not reduced to a preacher’s monotone. In its almost 
nonchalant ethical equilibrium (so different from, say, the 
inner conflict of Marvell’s Dialogue between the Soul and 
Body), and also in its entire impersonality, it contrasts 
strongly with the next famous poem on Ulysses in the 
English lyric tradition, Tennyson’s Ulysses. Indeed this 
balance without rigidity, this objectivity without indif- 
ference, will never quite return. In contrast William 
Browne’s Song of the Sirens from his Inner Temple Masque, 
acted in 1614, is conventional and undistinguished in 
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thought and euphony. His Sirens misunderstand Ulysses 
enough to offer him simply the pleasures of sensual love— 


Here lie Love’s undiscovered mine 
A prey to passengers. 


Homer’s, Cicero’s, Dante’s, Spenser’s and Daniel’s Sirens 
knew their man better than that. 

Chapman’s Homers Odysses (1614-15) is the last great 
work of the first Greek renaissance in the English Ulysses 
tradition, the last exuberant manifestation of that 
enthusiasm which began with Elyot, expanded with 
Ascham, and reached its consummation in Shakespeare. 
Chapman’s supreme object both in his translations and 
his prefaces was to exalt and justify Homer against 
medieval and renaissance calumniators: 


Of all books extant in all kinds, Homer is the first 
and best ... Poesy is the flower of the Sun, and disdains 
to open to the eye of a candle .... Homer himself hath 
met with my fortune, in many maligners .... Turn and 
hear your divine Homer .... magnificé canentem .... 
[After a comparison of Homer with Virgil] the majesty 
he enthrones, and the spirit he infuseth into the scope of 
his work, so far outshining Virgil, that his skirmishes 
are but mere scramblings of boys to Homer’s; the silken 
body of Virgil’s muse curiously dressed in gilt and 
embroidered silver, but Homer’s in plain, massy, and 
unvalued gold; not only all learning, government, and 
wisdom being deduced as from a bottomless fountain from 
him; but all wit, elegancy, disposition and judgement. 


Alas! the hybristic enthusiasm of the last over-reaching 
claim was soon to have its nemesis. Instead of acting as 
triumphant fanfares to a new age of Homeric appreciation, 
Chapman’s prefaces and translations were nearer, as the 
course of the seventeenth century showed, to funeral 
panegyrics and recitals. His onslaught on the ‘ soul-blind 
Scaliger ’ and ‘ all Homer’s envious and ignorant detractors ’ 
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failed. The Virgilian faction was already impregnably 
established in France! and soon would conquer England. 

In loving Homer to desperation Chapman naturally 
had a subsidiary love for Homer’s favourite heroes, Achilles 
and Odysseus.2 He dedicated his Seaven Bookes of the 
Iliades of Homere, Prince of Poets (1598) to The Most 
Honoured Now Living Instance of the Achillean Virtues 
Eternized By Divine Homer, The Earl of Essex, who 
unhappily was executed three years later. His Odysses 
were addressed to the Earl of Somerset, whose ‘ Ulyssean 
patience’ is honoured in the preface. In this preface 
Chapman characterizes the difference between the two 
epics : in the Iliad we are shown ‘ predominant perturb- 
ation’, in the Odyssey ‘ overruling wisdom ’— 


. in one, the Bodies fervour and fashion of outward 
Fortitude to all possible height of Heroicall Action; in 
the other, the Minds inward, constant and unconquered 
Empire; unbroken, unaltered, with any most insolent and 
tyrannous infliction. 


In his translation and commentary he loses no opportunity 
of praising Ulysses’s morals. He is 


the much-sustaining, patient, heavenly man 
and 
.. the wise and God-observing man. 


Homer’s initial epithet polytropon means, he holds, one 
‘ whose genius, as it were, turns through many and various 
ways towards the truth’. He notes, ‘ the continued piety 
of Ulysses through all places, times, and occasions ’. 
Chapman’s vituperations in his prefaces were mainly 
directed against Scaliger and the French Virgilians. He 
identifies the cause of Homer with the cause of ‘ our English 


1 The characterization of Ulysses in seventeenth-century French 
literature is discussed in a forthcoming article in Studies in Philology. 

2 See further in ‘The Heroes of Chapman’s Homer,’ by Phyllis B. 
Bartlett, Review of English Studies, xvii (1941), 257-80. Miss Bartlett 
shows how Chapman adapted his translations to present Ulysses as the 
ideal Stoic hero and ‘a moral hero of the renaissance ’. 
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wits above beyond-sea muses’. He talks of his work as 
‘English Homer ’, and the implication throughout is that 
Homer is naturally congenial to the English genius. As 
in Ascham, no trace remains of the old pro-Trojan bias 
of the Sons of Brute here. On the one side are the true 
English and Homer, on the other the foreigners and a few 
‘ quidditical Italianists’ and their follies. But, despite 
Chapman’s high hopes, the Greek style was not destined 
to prevail in England during the next two centuries. 
Chapman’s own versions were soon neglected. The 
eighteenth century, typified in Pope, despised them. They 
only regained their prestige with Lamb’s adaptation and 
Keats’s sonnet. 

Meanwhile the French influence with its Latin pre- 
dilections had been gaining ground in English literary 
circles since the last decades of the sixteenth century. The 
translation of Garnier by Thomas Kyd has already been 
mentioned. After the accession of James in 1603 the French 
connexions of the House of Stuart and the Scottish Court 
began to influence London literary fashions, and the 
Hellenism of the English Renaissance declined.® 

But Latin literature was not entirely antipathetic to 
Ulysses. Against his depreciation in Virgil and Seneca 
stood the appreciative presentations of Ovid and Horace. 
Horace had praised his quasi-stoic morals, Ovid his prudent 
intelligence: both had been influential in English literature 
since Gower’s time. In 1626 Ovid’s influence had been 
enhanced by one of the most successful of English classical 
translations, far more successful in its time than Chapman’s 
Homer—George Sandys’s Ovid’s Metamorphosis, re-issued 
with a commentary and a version of Aenezd I in 1632. In 
the commentary ‘he summed up a venerable allegorical 
tradition which was soon to be driven underground by 
critical rationalism, but both the tradition and his book 
emerged in the romantic age to attract Leigh Hunt and 


3 For seventeenth-century translations from the French, see Cambridge 
History of English Literature 8, 371 ff. 
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Keats’; in style and tone ‘he is about halfway between 
the fresh colour and freedom of Golding and the con- 
ventional correctness of the Augustans ’.4 

Almost all the serious portraits of Ulysses in the 
seventeenth century follow the Ovidian pattern. Thus 
in 1651 Thomas Hall published his Wisdoms conquest, or, 
an explanation of the thirteenth book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
containing that curtous and rhetoricall contest between Ajax 
and Ulysses, for Achilles armour: where is set forth to the 
life the power of valour and the prevalence of eloquence. Its 
express purpose was to show ‘ the folly of those who prefer 
Strength before Policy, Warriours before Scholars, and 
Weapons before Wisdome ’. One cannot help feeling that 
this earnest work gained few converts among the com- 
monalty, who probably preferred the contemporary 
burlesques of these estimable heroes. Yet among the 
élite at least the Ovidian tradition continued. James 
Shirley’s The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses for the Arms 
of Achilles (printed 1659) handles the hackneyed theme 
with ‘an unabashed exaltation of traditional metaphor in 
which we just hear the Augustan note’. Actually though 
Ulysses must win the contest he has rather the worse of 
the vituperation. Ajax’s slave describes Ulysses’s slave 
as ‘my little spawn of policy’, and refers to Ulysses 
himself as 

your sly master, the oil-tongu’d Ulysses 


Ajax then enters 
with lightning in his eyes; 
His big heart seems to boil with rage. 
Ulysses is 
A man of other temper, and as far 


From being transported with unhandsome anger 
He seems to smile. 


(Is the smile a touch from Dares or from Shakespeare?) 


4 The quotations about Sandys in this paragraph are from Bush, 
Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry, to which this 
study is much indebted. 
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Ajax, as in Ovid, says that Ulysses has 


that brand 
Of infamy, the name of coward, writ 
In leprous characters upon his brow. 


In the final scene (derived from Sophocles’ Ajax pre- 
sumably) Ulysses and the other Greek chieftains follow 
Ajax’s hearse while Calchas sings the famous dirge 
beginning 


The glories of our blood and state 
are shadows not substantial things .... 


In contrast Dryden, nearer to the Augustans in time 
and spirit, had little feeling for the blockish Ajax. In 
the dedication to his Fables Ancient and Modern; Translated 
into Verse from Homer [Iliad 1], Ovid [Metamorphoses 13}, 
Boccace and Chaucer ... (1700) he wrote: 


Science distinguishes a Man of Honour from one of 
those Athletick Brutes whom undeservedly we call Heroes. 
Curs’d be the Poet who first honour’d with that Name a 
meer Ajax, a Man-killing Ideot. The Ulysses of Ovid 
upbraids his ignorance .... 


And similarly in his preface ‘On the Grounds of Criticism 
in Tragedy’ to his version of Troilus and Cressida (1679) 
he commented (following Le Bossu): 


Tis necessary therefore for a Poet, who would concern 
an Audience by describing of a Passion, first to prepare 
it, and not to rush upon it all at once. Ovid has judiciously 
shown the difference of these two ways, in the speeches 
of Ajax and Ulysses: Ajax from the very beginning breaks 
out into his exclamations, and is swearing by his Maker 
—Agimus proh Jupiter inquit. Ulysses on the contrary, 
prepares his Audience with all the submissiveness he can 
practice, and all the calmness of a reasonable man; he 
found his Judges in a tranquillity of spirit, and therefore 
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set out leasurely and softly with ’em, till he had warm’d 
"em by degrees; and then he began to mend his pace, and 
to draw them along with his own impetuousness: yet so 
managing his breath, that it might not fail him at his 
need, and reserving his utmost proofs of ability even to 
the last. The success you see was answerable; for the 
croud only applauded the speech of Ajax .... But the 
Judges awarded the prize for which they contended to 
Ulysses. 


This is one of the best appreciations in English of that 
superb Ulyssean eloquence which the rhetoricians of Greece 
and Rome had so much admired. And consciously, if not 
subconsciously, Dryden was in the end not an out-and-out 
Latinist. In his Fables, as already cited, written in the 
year of his death, he wrote: ‘ And this I dare assure the 
World before-hand that I have found by Trial, Homer a 
more pleasing task than Virgil ... the Grecian is more 
according to my genius than the Latin poet’. He hoped 
if spared to translate all the Jad. This handsome 
acknowledgment made some amends for his anti-Homeric 
prejudices, to be discussed later. 

Towards the turn of the century another force was 
gaining momentum against both the Latin and the Greek 
traditions and involving Ulysses in its course. This was 
the movement towards satire and burlesque. Some of 
the English wits were tired of the hallowed classical scenes. 
As early as 1601 the author of The Return from Parnassus 
had complained that ‘ few of the university men pen plays 
well, they smell too much of that writer Ovid, and that 
writer Metamorphosis’. In the same decade the Troilus 
and Cressida theme had been crudely but effectively 
burlesqued in Histriomastix. In 1603-4 Cervantes had 
completed the gentlest and most famous of all satires on 
ancient tales in his Don Quixote. Ulysses came under 
direct fire in James Smith’s Innovation of Penelope and 
Ulysses (first printed in Wit Restored, 1658, but probably 
written about 1640, thus antedating Scarron’s burlesques 
in France.) A few excerpts will illustrate its tone. Penelope 
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begins her letter to Ulysses (a parody of Ovid’s in the 
Heroides): 


My pretty Duck, my Pigsnie, my Ulysses, 
Thy poor Penelope sends a thousand kisses .... 


and ends 


Ile sell my smocke both from my back and belly 
E’re you want money, meat, or clothes, I tell yee. 


Even the pronunciation as well as the style of the classical 
exemplars is vulgarized as the next lines show: 


When that Ulysses, all in grief enveloped, 
Had markt how right this letter was Peneloped .. . 


The narrative goes on to describe how Ulysses hastened 
home to his trisyllabic spouse. A rousing epithalamium 
on Ihe Black-Smith (Polyphemus being the archetype) is 
sung. The incident ends— 


The song being don, they drank the health, they rose. 
They woo’d in verse, and went to bed in prose. 


This at any rate was deliberate bathos. The same cannot 
be said for the lapses in Thomas Heywood’s ambitious 
Iron Age (printed 1632), such as: ‘ Enter Cassandra with 
her haire about her eares’; ‘ Enter Priam in his night- 
goune and slippers’. Ulysses’s part in it fails even to 
produce such originalities as these.® 


5 T have not included a discussion of Heywood’s huge Troia Britanica, 
or Great Britaines Troy (London, 1609) as it looks backwards to Lydgate 
rather than forwards. (So, too, the modernized version of Lydgate’s Troy 
Book discussed in Bergen’s edn. vol. 4, 67-84.) Though the author is 
firmly grounded in the belief that Prince Brute, grandson of Aeneas of 
Troy and Italy, built London (‘cald new Troy’) in 1108 B.c., he shows 
no very strong bias against the Greeks in his account of the siege of Troy. 
He describes Ulysses (canto 10, stanza 37, p. 235) as 


Vlisses King of Ithaca most wise, 

A right Mercurialist, in discourse rare, 

An Orator, whom ludging ears applaud, 
Yet Oyly toong’d, full of deceit and fraud. 


Later he refers to him again as ‘the Oyle-tong’d Greek’. (Shirley may 
have taken the epithet in his Contention as cited from this.) In descriptions 
of the incidents he takes the traditional anti-Ulysses side. I am indebted 
to Mr. G. W. Bond for supplying me with information from the Bodleian 
Library’s copy of this very rare work.) 


D 
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These travesties are not, of course, new features in 
the tradition. Ulysses had been through all this before, 
in Greek comedy and satyric drama, as well as in Roman 
satire and in the Priapea. But in a still partly Puritan 
England they may have caused as a reaction a certain 
growth in hauteur and fastidiousness in the tradition. It 
will be harder now for a while for Ulysses to relax or to 
show any of his primal earthiness for fear of ridicule or a 
charge of lewdness. 

Another anti-Ulyssean influence in this century was 
less literary than ideological. It took two main forms, one 
religious, the other scientific. It is noteworthy that Dryden 
as already quoted begins a comparison of Ajax and Ulysses 
with the word ‘ science’. He means, of course, something 
more than the weighings, measurings, and mathematics, 
of the word’s narrower connotation. But he reveals the 
growing rationalism and materialism of the era, though 
he does not recognize that this science would eventually 
threaten much of what was good in the world of letters. 
Another writer, on the scientific side, saw the coming feud 
better. This was Thomas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, in 
his History of the Royal Society (1667), on the topic that 
“experiments will be beneficial to our wits and writers’ :° 


The Wit of the Fables and Religions of the Antient 
World is well-nigh consum’d: They have already serv’d 
the poets long enough; and it is now high time to dismiss 
them; especially seeing that they have this peculiar 
imperfection, that they were only Fictions at first: whereas 
Truth is never so well express’d or amplify’d, as by those 
Ornaments which are True and Real in themselves. 


The effect of such an attitude as this, with all its latent 
intolerance—‘ it is now high time to dismiss them ’—, self- 
opinionatedness and puerile assumption of a monopoly of 
truth, was to take away much of what Joyce called the 


6 The quotations from Sprat and Cowley were first suggested to me 
by Basil Willey’s The Seventeenth Century Background (London, 1934). 
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‘mysticism’? from the classical tradition in general and 
the Ulysses tradition in particular. 

The puritanical objection, which goes back as far at 
least as St. Jerome and Gregory I (not to mention the 
early Greek philosophers), was less inhumane but equally 
hostile. Though Cowley was far from rejecting the Greek 
and Roman models in his style, yet in introducing his 
unfinished Davideis ‘an heroical poem of the troubles of 
David’ he voices the narrower view 


What can we imagine more proper for the ornaments 
of wit or learning in the story of DEUCALION than in 
that of NoaH? Why will not the actions of sampson afford 
as plentiful matter as the labours of HERCULES? Why is 
not JEPTHA’S daughter as good a woman as IPHIGENIA? 
and the friendship of DAvID and JONATHAN more worthy 
celebration than that of THESEUS and PERITHOUS? Does 
not the passage of MossEs and the Israelites into the Holy 
Land yield incomparably more poetical variety than the 
voyages of ULYSSES or AENEAS? Are the obsolete, thread- 
bare tales of Thebes and Troy half so stored with great, 
heroical and supernatural actions (since verse will needs 
find or make such) as the wars of JosHua, of the Judges, 
of pDAvIp and diverse others? (Preface to 1656 edition) 


The fervour of this advertisement does not disguise the 
fact that many readers in every age of cultivated taste 
would answer the questions in a way quite opposite to 
what Cowley intends. But that he should propose the 
questions so confidently shows the tendency of his age. 
And the ominous epithets in his phrase ‘the obsolete, 
thread-bare tales of Thebes and Troy’ foreshadow another 
fashion hostile to both Ulysses and the Greeks—the 
Modernist faction in the Battle of the Books. It was not 
until James Joyce wrote his Ulysses, that Ulysses became 
completely reconciled with avant-garde modernists again. 

Some rather desperate efforts were made to justify the 


7 This quality is discussed in my article ‘ The mysticism that pleased 
him,’ Envoy 17 (1951) 64-9. 
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classics theologically. In 1655 Jacopo Ugone argued that 
the Iliad, Odyssey and Aeneid were allegorical revelations 
of post-Tridentine Catholic truth. Thus in the Odyssey 
Ulysses represented St. Peter, while Penelope stood for 
Mother Church threatened by wicked Reformers in the 
guise of Suitors (Homer’s Melanthios being obviously 
Melanchthon, and Antinous being a mis-spelling of Artinous, 
hence by an easy anagram Martinus Luther); Telemachus, 
prefiguring the Pope, protects Mother Church till St. Peter 
triumphantly returns and slays the heretics. Other ingenious 
scholars like Zacharias Bogan in his Homerus Hebraizon 
(Oxford, 1658) were busy trying to find Hebraic and Old 
Testament truths in Homer. It would not be long before 
Croesius, in his Homeros Hebraios (1704) would identify 
Troy with Jericho and the meeting between Ulysses and 
Nausicaa with that between Jacob and Rachel. In 1711 
good Mrs. Joshua Barnes subsidized her husband’s able 
edition of the Homeric poems only because she believed 
that they were the work of King Solomon. Times had 
changed since James Duport in 1637 had thought it worth 
while to translate four books of the Old Testament into 
Homeric hexameters. These attempts to harmonize 
Jewish and Greek traditions had no noteworthy effect on 
the creative characterization of Ulysses until Joyce, 
influenced by Bérard, gave a Jewish father to his Ulysses, 
Leopold Bloom. 

Milton’s ® sacred epic is the most celebrated example 
of Cowley’s principles put into execution by a consummate 
artist. Like Cowley, he claims that his subject is 


Not less but more heroic than the wrath 
Of stern Achilles .... 


8 These and other fantasies of 17th and 18th century Homerie criticism 
are discussed by @. Finsler, Homer in der Neuzeit von Dante bis Goethe 
(Leipzig, 1912) and P. Cesareo, ‘ L’evoluzione storica del carattere di 
Ulisse ’, Rivista di storia antica iv (1899). 

® For Milton’s nine references to Ulysses and five to Odysseus see 
further in the index to the Columbia edition of his works, by F. A. Patterson 
and F. R. Fogle. 
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He mentions the name of Ulysses only twice. In Paradise 
Lost 2, 1016 ff., he makes a comparison between Satan and 
the two most adventurous seafarers of Greek mythology— 


harder beset 
And more endangered than when Argo passed 
Through Bosporus betwixt the justling rocks, 
Or when Ulysses on the larbord shunned 
Charybdis, and by th’ other whirlpool steered. 


It has been suggested that Milton’s reference is more than 
ornamental here, and that he is thinking of Ulysses as a 
symbol of rebellious will, as in Dante’s Inferno. But why 
then Jason? It is hardly more than a conventional allusion, 
like the reference to Ulysses at the gardens of Alcinous 
in Paradise Lost 9, 441. The contrast with Dante’s pro- 
found use of Ulysses as an archetypal figure indicates how 
the force of Ulysses’s magnetism was weakening for a 
while in the West. 

Some incidental remarks in Milton’s minor writings 
show that at least he did not recognize in Ulysses the 
despicable villainy that contemporary Frenchmen like 
Rapin were righteously finding in him. In his Defensio 
secunda he cites him as an example of one who had deserved 
most highly of his country. In the remarks on lies in his 
commonplace book he cites ‘ Bernia Etruscus’ on Orlando 
Inamorato 2, 20, 2, in praise of Ulysses’s prudence in using 
dissimulation when necessary, ‘ since truth is not increased 
or decreased by dissimulation ’’. (This method of defending 
Ulysses’s deceitfulness was used with great effect by Le 
Bossu and Fénelon, as described elsewhere.) In _ his 
Outlines for tragedies while projecting a heroical poem on 
King Alfred he compared Alfred’s actions with those of 
Ulysses, presumably with special reference to their similar 
sufferings when disguised and to their ultimate triumph 
over their enemies. One can see from these incidental 
remarks that Ulysses was not simply a blank figure to 
Milton. But the spirit of the age was unfavourable to 
any great re-embodiment of Homer’s flexible hero. 
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Dryden’s admiration of the Ovidian Ulysses has already 
been mentioned. In contrast his version of Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida, or Truth Found too Late (1679) 
palpably reveals the influence of Troiano-British chauvinism. 
Here in the prologue the Ghost of Shakespeare has to do 
penance for his lack of true blue British patriotism by 
addressing Dryden’s audience as ‘lov’d Britons’. His 
speech ends with these stirring words— 


My faithfull Scene from true Records shall tell 
How Trojan valour did the Greek excell; 
Your great forefathers shall their fame regain 
And Homer’s angry Ghost repine in vain. 


We might be back again with Lydgate in the fourteenth 
century as far as chauvinistic and anti-Homeric prejudices 
are concerned. 

Dryden’s play itself adds little to the Ulysses tradition. 
Its main technique is to cut out or to water down 
Shakespeare’s finest touches. Such innovations as a 
description of Helen in bed with Paris make one wonder 
what cause Homer’s ghost would have for repining if this 
was the best that pro-Trojans could produce as a rival 
to his philhellenic account. The ending, to be sure, is 
unquestionably more conclusive than Shakespeare’s: ‘ All 
the Trojans dye upon the place, Tyvoilus last.’ Ulysses is 
left to point the moral, and a very proper one in those 
Restoration days 


Then since from homebred Factions ruine springs, 
Let subjects learn obedience to their Kings. 


The epilogue is suitably addressed by Thersites to 
You British fools of the Old Trojan stock. 
One looks in vain for any Homeric or Shakespearian 
nobility and eloquence in Ulysses. But one incidental 
passage adds a flake of novelty to his portrait. In 
Shakespeare’s play (I, 3, 151ff.) Ulysses, it will be re- 
membered, artfully had a dig at the more venerable Greeks 
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when he described how Patroclus mimicked them to 
Achilles. Dryden exalts the scene to the first place in his 
version and lets Nestor retaliate: 


Nor are you spar’d Ulysses, but as you speak in Council 
He hems ere he begins, then strokes his Beard, 

Casts down his looks, and winks with half an Eye; 
His every action, cadence, motion, tone, 

All of you but the sence. 


The downcast looks are from Homer (Iliad 3, 217) or Ovid 
(Metam. 13, 125-6), the winking with half an eye perhaps 
transferred from Jliad 9, 180. But we have not heard 
Ulysses hem or seen him stroke his beard before, and for 
the next hundred years or so one must be thankful for 
small mercies in the Ulysses tradition as far as England 
is concerned. 

It is clear that the main Ulysses tradition gained little 
in seventeenth-century England. As far as Ulysses was 
concerned it was mainly an era of disfavour or neglect. 
In contemporary France he was at least a focus of con- 
troversy, and he played a prominent, if unflattering, rdle 
in the neo-classical French drama, as has been described 
elsewhere. In Spain and Holland, too, he was enjoying 
something of his classical popularity or notoriety. Two 
examples of this will be briefly mentioned here. 

In 1625 Joost van den Vondel” published his Palamedes, 
a play in the Senecan manner on the most discreditable 
incident in Ulysses’s career—the slaying of Palamedes. 
Vondel has no sympathy at all for Ulysses. He simply 
uses him as a mask for political pamphleteering. In the 
religio-political conflict between Remonstrants and Counter- 
remonstrants Vondel favoured the Remonstrants, and he 


10 IT am grateful to the Revnd. Dr. M. H. van der Valk for information 
about Vondel’s play. Homer never mentions Palamedes. He first emerges 
in the Cypria, where Diomedes and Ulysses cause his death (no details 
survive). For the great veneration paid to his memory, and the consequent 
execration of Ulysses, in fifth-century Greek literature see Hermathena 
Ixxiii (1949). 
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wrote his play to attack the others. In it the ‘ martyred’ 
Palamedes represents Oldenbarneveldt the leader of the 
oligarchical Republican party, who had been executed by 
his victorious enemies under the Stadtholder, Prince 
Maurice of Nassau. The guilt for his death—the play has 
a sub-title ‘ Murdered Innocence ’—Vondel puts squarely 
on the shoulders of Ulysses (who stands for van Aerssen, 
a leading Counter-Remonstrant) assisted by Diomedes. 
Vondel prudently relieves Agamemnon (Prince Maurice) 
from most of the blame. Ulysses is the soul of the con- 
spiracy against the innocent Palamedes. Diomedes flinches 
and is inclined to temporize at the crisis, but Ulysses, 
inspired by a vision from Hell of his ‘ father’ Sisyphus, 
presses the charge home. In short, a wicked Calvinistic 
Ulysses (supported by a Calchas who is a caricature of all 
ultra-predestinarian dogmatists) triumphs despicably over 
an innocent martyr to goodness and truth—just as the 
Sophistic Odysseus had despicably prevailed over the 
blameless Philoctetes in Attic tragedy. Thus in this play 
together with Ugone’s thesis mentioned above, Ulysses 
experiences the bewildering fate of representing both 
Calvin and St. Peter within the same half-century. 

Very different from this sinister intriguer is the Ulises 
of Calderon’s two plays, El Mayor Encanto Amor (1635) 
and its Christianized revision Los Encantos de la Culpa.™ 
Here Ulysses is no sub-Iliadic schemer schooled in Geneva 
but the bold Odyssean adventurer dressed as a Spanish 
gallant. Calderon’s plot is based on the Circe incident. 
(This was an attractively sensuous theme for Iberian 
writers: Lope de Vega had previously handled it in a long 


11In ignorance of Spanish I have relied here on Denis Florence 
MacCarthy’s brilliant translations (London, 1861), reeommended to me 
by Dr. A. E. Sloman. MacCarthy mentions two other Spanish works in 
the Ulysses tradition by Calderon and some collaborators. These seem to 
have been more remarkable for their spectacular effects than for any 
novelty or subtlety of characterization. Dr. J. Palli of the University of 
Barcelona has kindly told me of others, such as Los trabajos de Ulises 
by Luis de Belmonte Bermudez and El Ulises by Moreno Gonzalez Tadeo, 
but I have been unable to study them. 
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narrative poem in 1624.) The plot of the first play develops 
into an amorous trial of wits between a Circe, both erudite 
and enchanting, and the ‘ eloquent Greek’, that 


poor pilgrim of the sea 
Who in grief finds sympathy. 


Eventually Circe’s fascinations prevail for a while, as must 
happen in a play entitled Love, the Greatest Enchantment. 
Later, however, Ulysses’s companions, helped by Achilles’s 
ghost, revive his sense of heroic destiny. Then, as one of 
Circe’s attendants puts it, 


the deaf ingrate Ulysses 
Flies with rudder and with sail 
On his ship, as on a swift steed, 


leaving her to die amid the ruins of her enchanted palace. 
The second version, The Sacramental Allegorical Auto 
Entitled The Sorceries of Sin, retains most of the construction 
of the first play. But all is now allegorized, moralized, 
and Christianized. Ulysses has become ‘the Man’ and 
sails in a mystic boat piloted by the Understanding; with 
the Five Senses as his companions. Circe is Sin, and her 
attendants are Flattery, Gluttony, Pride, and so on, who 
transform Ulysses’s companions into various symbolically 
suitable beasts. In the end Penance and Understanding 
save the almost lost Ulysses. Then he sails away ‘ in the 
saving vessel of the sovereign Church’ to cries of ‘ Happy 
voyage ’. 

Dramatically and stylistically these are dazzling plays. 
Never before or after in the three thousand years of his 
literary career has Ulysses experienced delights more 
languorous and opalescent—except, perhaps, in Leopold 
Bloom’s most luxuriant day-dreams.” It is as if the 


12 Possible Spanish influences on Joyce’s conception of Leopold Bloom 
are discussed in an article entitled ‘ Ulyssean qualities in Joyce’s Leopold 
Bloom’ to be published in Comparative Literature. Joyce may well have 
read MacCarthy’s translations in the National Library, Dublin. 
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atmosphere of the Odyssey had acquired all the luxuriance 
of the Arabian Nights. But the characterization of Ulysses 
has gained little except a touch of Spanish gallantry and 
the protection of Mother Church. He is mainly the pilgrim 
Ulysses of the Stoic and Christian allegorists dressed in 
cloak and sword. He has lost much of his heroic self- 
reliance; but his intellectual alertness and his eagerness to 
learn new things remain. One naturally compares him 
with the Ulysses of another great Christian poet, Dante. 
But there is all the difference in the world between this 
opulent hidalgo and the austere, self-immolating mariner of 
the Inferno. And few, I think, would deny that the eternally 
damned Ulysses of Dante is by far the nobler figure. Even 
as Christian propaganda it is questionable whether the 
Italian Ulisse, who carries his desire for knowledge and 
experience courageously to its bitter end, is not a more 
instructive figure than this Spanish Ulises, who, having 
enjoyed many voluptuous delights of body and mind, is 
released, like another Aeneas, by a deus ex machina to 
sail blandly onwards to the Heavenly City in an unsinkable 
life-boat. At any rate as far as the tradition is concerned 
the contrast in their destiny and doom is further proof 
that Ulysses was no literary fossil, no merely proverbial 
figure, but a living figure of the imagination ever adapting 
himself creatively to his literary environment—that is, 
as Chapman put it, one ‘ whose genius, as it were, turns 
through many and various ways towards the truth’. 





W. B. 
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VITA PRIOR IN LUCRETIUS. 


Inque dies magis hi victum vitamque priorem 
commutare novis monstrabant rebus et igni 
ingenio qui praestabant et corde vigebant. DRN V, 1105-7 


CAN we attach a definite meaning to the words vita prior 
in this passage? 

Near the end of his account of the development of human 
society in the same book Lucretius has these lines : 


Iam validis saepti degebant turribus aevum 

et divisa colebatur discretaque tellus; 

tum mare velivolis florebat + propter odores + 

auxilia ac socios iam pacto foedere habebant, 
carminibus cum res gestas coepere poetae 

tradere; nec multo priu’ sunt elementa reperta. 
propterea quid sit prius actum respicere aetas 

nostra nequit, nisi qua ratio vestigia monstrat. 1440-7. 


Here quid sit prius actum seems to express the same idea 
as vita prior. The clue is worth following up. 

Of the meaning of this passage Munro! gave the fol- 
lowing interpretation:—‘‘ then came walled towns, division 
of lands, ships, treaties between states; and, when letters 
were invented, poetry.’ Obviously he thought we have 
here a string of inventions, so many landmarks in human 
progress. Bailey * follows suit. He regards the passage 
as a “brief summary of further stages in progress, which 
Lucretius might subsequently have elaborated.’”’ He 
observes further that “‘ the connection and arrangement of 
the paragraph are very loose.” 

This line of interpretation seems wrong. If the passage 
is understood as methodological and not historical there is 
nothing wrong either with the connection or the arrange- 
ment. The poet is approaching the end of his long account 
of human society and makes a comment on the method of 
his school in anthropological studies. This was, it must 
be presumed, to follow the literary tradition back as far 


1 Note ad loc., Final revision of 4th ed., 1893. 
2 Note ad loc., p. 1546 of 3 vol. ed., 1947. 
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as it went, namely, to epic. After that there was nothing 
to do but rely on the indications ratio could provide. 

But that is not the only point the poet wishes to make. 
Already, he says, by the time the literary tradition begins, 
men were living in walled towns, they had marked off their 
lands, they had begun voyaging, and they were leagued 
with one another in military alliances. The literary tradition 
only takes us back to the same state of affairs as now 
obtains. If we wish to see beyond that, into the former 
way of life, we must consult ratio, which here as elsewhere 
means the account the Epicureans give of the matter. It 
is surely not straining the interpretation of this passage 
to say that in the view of Lucretius the historical stage of 
human society is characterised by walled towns, division 
of lands, commerce, and war; and that he here declares 
his curiosity about the way of life that preceded the 
historical stage. 

The proof of this interpretation lies ready to hand. 
We have only to read through his account of the develop- 
ment of human society beginning at line 925 and note 
whether it conforms with what we have suggested was 
his method. Now it is true that Lucretius does not arrange 
his account of human development only chronologically. 
He proceeds also by topics, giving language and music, 
for instance, separate treatment. But the main story of the 
development of the fundamental institutions of human 
society follows a chronological order, and the opening of 
the second period, the historical period is announced, if 
what is here said is true, in line 1105. 

Detailed proofs of the truth of the interpretation here 
offered cguld easily be multiplied. A few may suffice. 
Note first that the men of the former way of life are 
explicitly congratulated on the absence from their experience 
of the horrors of war and navigation: 

at non multa virum sub signis milia ducta 
una dies dabat exitio nec turbida ponti 
aequora lidebant navis ad saxa virosque. 999-1001. 
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Note next that the new way of life is explicitly characterised 
by the building of towns and the division of lands: 


condere coeperunt urbis ...... 
et pecus atque agros divisere ...... 1108, 1110. 


Note in the third place how aptly the collocation of victus 
and vita prior is explicable on this interpretation. 

The linkage of victus and vita by alliteration is deliber- 
ate. If the ideas were not to be closely connected alliterative 
words to express the ideas would have been avoided. It 
would be out of place to establish this point at the moment 
by much illustration, but penuria parvi a few lines down 
(IIIg) is a case in point. Moles et machina mundi is a 
more elaborate example. Here victus is the material basis 
of life, vita the kind of living that is erected on that basis. 
There were two ways of life, each resting on its own material 
basis, one historical, the other pre-historical; and Lucretius 
definitely prefers the former. Having described the building 
of walled towns, the division of lands and a few other 
indications of the increase of wealth, he gives the philosophic 
warning: 

quod siquis vera vitam ratione gubernet, 
divitiae grandes homini sunt vivere parce 


aequo animo; neque enim est unquam penuria parvi. 
1117-9. 


Vera ratio being Epicureanism, this is a plain statement 
that the Epicureans looked back beyond the period of 
civilization for a life lived in the true way. This conclusion 
can hardly be called an inference for the identification is 
made by Lucretius himself. In the opening of his second 
book, after a caustic condemnation of the luxuries of 
civilization, he thus describes the kind of victus and vita 
Epicureans approve: 


cum tamen inter se prostrati in gramine molli 
propter aquae rivum sub ramis arboris altae 
non magnis opibus iucunde corpora curant, 
praesertim cum tempestas arridet et anni 
tempora conspergunt viridantis floribus herbas. 
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That is how Epicureans should live. And how did primitive 
man live? Let us consult book five. There we read of the 
delights of the s¢lvestre genus terrigenarum: 


saepe itaque inter se prostrati in gramine molli 
propter aquae rivum sub ramis arboris altae 

non magnis opibus iucunde corpora habebant, 
praesertim cum tempestas ridebat et anni 

tempora pingebant viridantis floribus herbas. 1392-6. 


It would be gravely to misjudge the style of Lucretius to 
suppose that he could describe in identical terms two 
situations which he did not intend to identify. 

The argument of this paper points to a certain con- 
clusion. The Epicureans were a society of friends whose 
way of life was characterised by a withdrawal from politics 
and affairs. They divided the history of mankind into two 
stages, the second of which was the political stage, which 
they condemned. The earlier stage, which they preferred, 
is characterised by the poet in the following lines:— 


tune et amicitiem coeperunt iungere aventes 

finitimi inter se nec laedere nec violari, 

et pueros commendarunt muliebreque saeclum, 
vocibus et gestu cum balbe significarent 
imbecillorum esse aequum misererier omnis. 1019-23. 


This for the poet, for the Epicureans, was the moment of 
the birth of humanity in the moral sense of the term. 
Their own society harked back to this imagined past from 
which it drew its title deeds. The word amicities links 
the Garden with the vita prior of mankind. The victus 
of the two ways of life was that implied in the open-air 
picnic under a tree by a stream. The vita of the two was 
friendship. And if you lived in this way you experienced 
the voluptas suavis amicitiae (I, 140, 141), that state of 
godlike bliss Lucretius hoped to share with his friend. 


B. FARRINGTON. 












TRINITY COLLEGE IN 1830 
(Part IV) 


THE professional schools did not form in 1830 a conspicuous 
or very important element in the total educational activity 
of Trinity College; nor were the studies in Divinity, Law 
and Medicine clearly organized into professional schools in 
quite the sense in which the term is understood to-day. 
But, at least, in Divinity and Medicine some professional 
instruction suitable for future clergymen and doctors was 
provided and the state of affairs at Dublin, though unsatis- 
factory, was rather better than at Oxford or Cambridge 
where, in the early nineteenth century, it was virtually 
impossible to receive any professional training whatsoever. 

By the terms of its original charter Trinity College had 
been intended to conform to the pattern of the mediaeval 
universities in so far as it was to give instruction in omnibus 
artibus et facultatibus. To the mediaeval world instruction 
in the faculties—which were the distinct branches of 
specialized learning considered worthy of serious attention 
—was the primary aim of the university, and the arts 
course was simply a preliminary training in which the 
requisite mental discipline, habits of thought and intel- 
lectual tools were acquired. But the fact that each of 
these faculties was associated with the practice of a 
profession, and that the knowledge of each could, therefore, 
be regarded as the technique of a learned trade, gave rise 
to a state of affairs which the universities were slow to 
recognise. From an early date the lawyers and doctors 
grouped themselves into vocational organizations, and the 
clergy found, in the structure of the Established Church, 
a ready-made organization which could discharge the same 
functions. These organizations naturally took upon them- 
selves to regulate the admission of recruits to the ranks 
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of the professions and to determine the nature of the tests 
to which they should be subjected. It came about, there- 
fore, that whereas a degree in arts from a university was 
generally accepted as the best qualification that could be 
obtained in the liberal arts, degrees in divinity, law and 
medicine came to mean less and less, since they did not 
per se entitle a man to practise as a clergyman, a barrister 
or a doctor. Ordination by a bishop; calling to the Bar 
by the Benchers; granting of a licence by the College of 
Physicians or the Society of Apothecaries—these were the 
means of entering the professions, and they were processes 
over which the universities had no direct control. Unwilling 
to recognize this fact, or to make over to others any part 
of the educational province of which they had had a real 
monopoly in the Middle Ages, they preserved, through the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a paper facade of 
professional instruction which had little reality behind it. 
It was only during the nineteenth century that satisfactory 
concordats were negotiated with the professional bodies, 
whereby the functions of the universities in professional 
education were finally agreed. The terms of these con- 
cordats, naturally enough, differed rather widely in 
accordance with the needs of each profession. 

Another fact that must be remembered in connexion 
with the professional schools at this period is the gradual 
abbreviation of the university course which had taken place 
between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the 
early sixteenth century the B.A. degree was still only a 
milestone, and a university career that did not culminate 
in a master’s degree was regarded as incomplete. In the 
period between his B.A. and his M.A. the student was 
expected fo attend lectures in those subjects which, though 
not always strictly professional, were of some relevance to 
a future career in divinity, law or medicine. But the decline 
in the activity of the universities, the indifference of the 
Church to adequate instruction of ordinands, and the 
development by the professional bodies of professional 
teaching and examination outside the universities, all 
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conspired to render these post-graduate courses more and 
more academic in the worst sense of the word. The number 
of post-graduate students progressively declined and since 
there was, in any case, a growing number of students who 
had no need of such courses, even had they been better, 
and who intended from the start to leave College as soon 
as their B.A. had been conferred, the University became 
reconciled to the atrophy of what had been originally almost 
half of its curriculum. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the only function which the post-graduate courses 
served, in Dublin at any rate, was to provide a means 
whereby scholars or other B.A.’s who wished to keep their 
names on the books could claim that they were, in some 
sense, receiving instruction. But by the end of the century 
reform had begun, and by 1830 both the divinity and medical 
schools were to some extent cognizant of the needs of the 
professions which they existed to serve. 

The position of the divinity school was, indeed, relatively 
satisfactory; for, although it was to undergo a rather 
extensive reform in 1833, it could boast already in 1830 
that it had a steady flow of students, an adequate teaching 
staff, regular and relevant (though doubtless inadequate) 
instruction, and a working arrangement with the bishops. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity in 1830 was Charles 
Richard Elrington (son of ex-Provost Elrington, who was 
then Bishop of Ferns). He had succeeded,! in 1829, to 
Richard Graves, Dean of Ardagh, an essentially eighteenth- 
century divine, whose disquisitions on the Pentateuch 
displayed more of solidity than of profundity or brilliance. 
Elrington was a favourable and fairly distinguished re- 
presentative of the Church of Ireland of his day—somewhat 
high-church by Irish standards, passionately interested in 
the education question,? and devoting much of the latter 
part of his life to his magnum opus, a seventeen-volume 


1 He had been deputy for Graves, who was incapacitated by illness, 
since 1827. 

2 His outspoken opposition to the Government’s National Education 
scheme lost him a bishopric in 1842. 
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edition of the works of his great predecessor, James Ussher. 
Both Graves and Elrington were, by statute, Fellows at 
the time of their appointment, but were required to resign 
their Fellowships on succeeding to the Professorship. This 
meant that they were able to accept livings, and both of 
them did so; for the salary of £1,300 a year attached to the 
Chair, liberal though it was, would not have been sufficient 
to induce a man to forego the prospects of a Senior Fellow’s 
emoluments unless it had been possible to supplement it 
by this means. But this pluralism, whatever its effects 
may have been in the parishes of Raheny or Armagh, does 
not seem to have seriously injured the interests of the 
College. Both these professors discharged regularly the 
statutory duties of their office, which included the delivery 
of two lectures a week to resident Bachelors, as well as a 
public prelection each term; and both published, during the 
tenure of the Chair, some theological work which, if for- 
gotten to-day, must have added something to the reputation 
of the College at the time. 

Attendance at the Regius Professor’s lectures was 
compulsory only for Senior Bachelors (7.e., men in their 
third post-graduate year) who were not studying medicine 
or law. Ordinands who intended to spend only one post- 
graduate year in College (and the number of those who 
stayed on for a second year was small, and composed 
mostly of men who had not yet, a year after graduation, 
reached the canonical age for ordination) were recommended 
to attend these lectures, but were not compelled to do so. 
For Junior and Middle Bachelors there were, however, two 
divinity lectures a week, delivered by Archbishop King’s 
lecturer and his two assistants. This lectureship was held, 
up to 1833, by one of the Senior Fellows, and his assistants 
were chosen from among the Junior Fellows. 

The only other lectures that can be considered as form- 
ing part of the Divinity School course were the Hebrew 
lectures. These were prescribed for all resident Bachelors 
(other than those studying medicine and law), and con- 
sisted of six a week for the three classes, delivered by the 
Professor and his assistants, all of them Fellows. 
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The number of students passing through the Divinity 
School at this time was large. A parliamentary return of 
1832 ® shows that the number of graduates preparing for 
Orders at any one time had averaged about 115 over the 
last few years. Over the same period the average number 
of B.A. degrees conferred was 267 a year, so it would seem 
that more than 40% of the graduates proceeded to Orders. 
This was sufficient to fill the needs of the Irish church (in 
the ranks of whose clergy graduates of any other univer- 
sity formed a very small minority—bishops always excepted) 
and to leave a surplus for export.* 

The course on which the Divinity lectures were based 
had been drawn up by the Irish bishops in 1790 in the form 
of a list of books in which they proposed in future to 
examine all candidates for ordination. The list had been 
communicated to the Board, which replied that it would 
“ cheerfully co-operate as far as depends on them with their 
Lordships’ pious intention’, and passed on the list to the 
Regius Professor of Divinity with a recommendation that 
it should be made the basis of the Divinity lectures. The 
list was not very formidable; it comprised only the Bible 
(with recommended commentaries), Grotius’s De veritate 
veligionis christianae and Secker’s Lectures on the Church 
Catechism. Ability to write a Latin prose composition and 
to construe the Greek Testament was also required. 

A further resolution taken by the Bishops in 1790, not 
at first unanimously, but acceded to by all those who were 
subsequently added to the Bench, bound them not to ordain 
any graduate of Trinity College who did not produce a 
testimonium of attendance at a year’s Divinity lectures.® 
Efforts were made by Graves, during his tenure of the 


3 Students admitted and degrees taken 1827-31 ...H.C. 1831-2 (264); 
XLV. 

4 The graduates who were ordained from Trinity College, within a 
few years of 1830 include Bishops Brown and Russell, of Sierra Leone 
and North China respectively; Magee, Archbishop of York; Boyd, Dean 
of Exeter; and Singleton, first Warden of Radley; also such well-known 
writers and preachers as John Jebb, Moses Margoliouth, J. S. B. Monsell 
and William Pennefather. 

5 Rept. of Royal Commission of 1851 : Evidence, p. 25. 
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Chair, to induce the Bishops to go one step further and to 
bind themselves to ordain only those who had passed a 
Divinity School examination on the year’s work, but the 
Bishops at this time preferred to keep the examination of 
candidates in their own hands. A few years later, however, 
the issuing of a testimonium was made conditional on 
passing an examination as well as attending lectures, and 
by this means the testing as well as the training of the 
intellectual fitness of the ordinand passed under the 
control of the College. 

If the Divinity School of 1830 was by modern standards 
somewhat sketchy, the Law School was almost non-existent. 
The great majority of Dublin barristers of the day were 
graduates of the University, but they were not much 
indebted to it for their legal education. There were, it is 
true, two Professorships of Law, and two degrees were 
granted in the faculty. But the duties of the former were 
slight, and the tests for the latter were simply formal 
exercises; for their performance the only requirements were 
some slight knowledge of Latin and a minimum of in- 
ventiveness or presence of mind. Supervising these exercises 
and presenting for their degrees the uniformly successful 
candidates were the only duties of the Professor of Civil 
and Canon Law in 1830; and the post had become simply 
one more virtual sinecure, by means of which a further 
£100 could be added to the salary of one of the Senior 
Fellows. The Professorship of Feudal and English Law, 
which had been founded only seventy years ago, did involve 
a certain amount of lecturing on common law—sufficient, 
at any rate, for Philip Crampton, the Professor of the day, 
to find-it necessary to appoint a deputy when in 1829 he 
entered on the final burst of political activity in the Liberal 
interest which won him the Solicitorship-General in 1832. 
His lectures before that were doubtless competent enough, 
but as attendance at them did nothing to shorten or lighten 
the professional training required of a prospective barrister 
or solicitor, they were not largely attended; and the audience 
consisted mainly of such resident graduate scholars or 
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fellowship candidates as preferred (seeing they were bound 
to attend some lectures in any case) to receive instruction 
in law rather than in Hebrew. 

There was one small advantage which a student of 
Trinity enjoyed over a non-university man in reading for 
the Bar, but it had no connexion with the faculty of Law. 
By an anachronistic survival of Tudor educational policy, 
which was always obsessed by the danger of the settlers 
becoming Hibernicis ipsis hiberniores, candidates for the 
Irish Bar had to reside for eight terms (two years) at one 
of the English Inns of Court. The requirements of residence 
had been gradually whittled down until at this period they 
were reduced to dining a few nights in Hall, but the irksome 
necessity of paying eight visits te London remained. For 
university graduates the number of terms was, however, 
reduced from eight to six. This meagre concession re- 
presented the sum total of the co-operation of the profession 
with the universities ; and it was urged with some reason, 
twenty years later, that so long as this vexatious regulation 
remained in force any attempt to create a real school of 
law in the University of Dublin was bound to fail. 

The schools of divinity and law, therefore, represented 
the two extremes in the possible development of an 
academic faculty into a true professional school. Study 
in the divinity school was a necessary condition for pro- 
ceeding to Orders, and a few years after 1830 it became 
virtually a sufficient condition, the examination necessary 
for the testimonium being accepted by the bishops. Study 
in the school of law (in so far as it was possible at all) may 
have broadened the mind, but it did practically nothing to 
facilitate the student’s entry into the legal profession. The 
medical school in 1830 occupied a position intermediate 
between these extremes, and no simple formula can express 
correctly the complex nature of its relation to the medical 
profession. The medical school itself was, strictly speaking, 
the “‘ School of Physic in Ireland ’”’, which lay under the 
joir control of Trinity College and the Royal College of 
P} ysicians in Ireland. The bequest of Sir Patrick’s Dun’s 
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estate to this conjoint school had helped to perpetuate its 
dual nature, by giving to each partner an interest in the 
considerable endowments; and the constitution of the 
school, its personnel, and the nature of the teaching to be 
given in it were somewhat minutely regulated by Acts of 
the Irish Parliament passed in 1785 and 1800. 

Furthermore, the structure of the medical profession 
itself was at this time complex and ill-defined. The dis- 
tinctions and relations between physicians, apothecaries, 
surgeons, barbers and druggists were still in a state of 
flux, and rested on a basis that was partly technical and 
partly social. In Dublin alone there were, in addition to 
the University, no fewer than three professional groups 
which examined and granted qualifications. Two of these, 
the Royal College of Surgeons and the Company of the 
Apothecaries’ Hall, provided teaching as well; and the 
third and most important, the Royal College of Physicians, 
had, by its right of nominating to the King’s Professorships 
in the School of Physic, a major voice in the control of 
its clinical teaching. Nor does this exhaust the list of 
medical educational establishments in Dublin, for there 
were in 1830 at least six private medical schools in operation. 
These were set up by small groups of enterprising physicians 
and surgeons, who depended on their reputation and the 
facilities they offered for lectures and dissecting to attract 
their students. They could, of course, grant no quali- 
fications, but their students could present themselves for 
a licence from one of the licensing bodies. The transitory 
nature of these schools may be gauged from the fact that 
when the Park Street medical school was set up in 1824 
it was decided to build it in the style of a Methodist Meeting- 
house, so that the building might be more easily sold if the 
school were a failure.® 

With this professional background it is no wonder that 
the School of Physic itself was somewhat loosely organized. 
To us it seems inevitable that Chemistry, Physics and 


6 C, A. Cameron, History of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland 
(Dublin 1916), p. 656. 
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Botany should appear at the beginning of a medical course, 
Anatomy coming next, and Therapeutics and clinical 
training last. But since Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery and 
Pharmacy were regarded as essentially independent sciences, 
it is not surprising that the student should be allowed, 
as in fact he was in 1830, to take the different parts of the 
medical course in whatever order he pleased. The medical 
school was, moreover, in some respects the stepchild among 
the faculties. The Board of 1830, like most academic 
bodies, had not reconciled itself to the swift growth of 
experimental method and detailed clinical study which 
had transformed the practice of medicine during the 
previous half-century. So long as medicine was primarily 
a subject to be studied from books, some of them, at least, 
written in Latin, they would give it their sympathy. But 
a school in which anatomical demonstrations and dissection 
by students were given more and more prominence, in 
which demands by the profession for an increase in the 
number of years required for a diploma and in the rigour 
of the final examinations became more and more insistent, 
and whose demands for increased space and buildings were 
renewed as soon as they had been satisfied, soon became a 
source of tedium and irritation. The difficult behaviour 
of Professor Macartney, the dominant figure in the medical 
school at the time, doubtless added to this feeling. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the Anatomy Act of 1832 had 
not yet been passed. The methods of obtaining bodies for 
dissection were sordid and undignified, and usually involved 
bribery of sextons and midnight admissions. And although 
no darker suspicions about the methods employed were 
justified in Dublin, a world in which the scandal of Burke 
and Hare was only two years old was not one in which 
anatomy was likely to be regarded as the most essential 
or the most edifying of the sciences by a sequestered coterie 
of middle-aged, literary-minded clergymen. 

Nevertheless, conditions in Dublin in the early nine- 
teenth century were such that the Board was forced to 
extend to the school more attention and more sympathy 
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than they might otherwise have been disposed to give. 
Dublin was well provided with hospitals—thanks largely 
to eighteenth-century benevolence—and its professional 
class had attained, since the Union, to a dominant social 
position which could be matched only in Edinburgh. In 
this class the lawyers and clergy were still at the top; but 
the physicians and, in only slightly lesser degree, the 
surgeons (who had long since emancipated themselves from 
their embarrassing incorporation with the periwig-makers 
in a common guild) were close on their heels; and the 
medical world of Dublin was extensive, active, and relatively 
powerful. Pressure exerted by the profession as a whole 
on the professors in the School of Physic could, in some 
degree, be transmitted to the Board; and, although pro- 
crastination and obscurantism prevented the school from 
enjoying the position of unqualified pre-eminence in Dublin 
that it could easily have won for itself, this pressure of 
public opinion, reinforced by a consciousness of the danger 
that Edinburgh might draw off from Ireland an even larger 
proportion of students than it did already, prevented the 
school from sinking into too serious a state of torpor or 
neglect. 

The dominant figure in the medical school in 1830 was 
that of James Macartney,’ who held the chair of anatomy 
from 1813 to 1837. It would be rash to attribute entirely 
to his influence the tremendous expansion of the school 
between 1810 and 1830,8 for this was also the period in 
which the number of undergraduates in arts was rocketing 
upwards. But there can be little doubt that Macartney’s 
great reputation as a teacher and as a scientist was a 


7 See Alexander Macalister: James Macartney, a memoir (London, 
1900). It should be borne in mind that the author, after holding for some 
years the same chair as Macartney, had also felt dissatisfied with his treat- 
ment by the College and had resigned. Parts of the book are to be read, 
therefore, rather as a manifesto than as a dispassionate biography. 

8 The number of students admitted to the medical school each year 
averaged 40 in the period 1810-3; over the period 1824-30 it averaged 
96. But many who were not members of the school paid fees for certain 
lectures, and the numbers at Macartney’s own classes rose from 53 in his 
first session (1813-4) to 188 in 1830-1. 
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powerful factor in retaining Irish students in Dublin for 
at least part of their course, and for attracting a few from 
England and even Scotland.? The classes had, thanks to 
this increase in numbers, completely outgrown the old 
anatomy house which had been built in 1711, and 
Macartney’s advocacy of the need for more accommodation 
led eventually to the building of a new Medical School in 
1825, which housed the departments of Botany and 
Chemistry as well as that of Anatomy. This building was 
situated at the east end of the College Park, from which 
it was walled off—an arrangement which emphasized the 
separation of the Medical School from the rest of the 
College, and the dual nature of its control. 

Macartney, unfortunately, besides being a great teacher 
and a distinguished anatomist, was a doctrinaire and a hot- 
ternpered radical, and much of his energies were squandered 
on quarrels with the Board and his medical colleagues. The 
final bitter controversy over the time-table for his lectures, 
which was to culminate in the locking of the anatomy room 
at 3 p.m. by the Registrar to prevent lectures being given 
at that hour and eventually to Macartney’s resignation, 
had not yet broken out. But by 1830 he had conducted 
some preliminary skirmishes with the Board, he was at 
loggerheads with the College of Physicians over examin- 
ations, he had been accused of teaching atheism to his 
students (though he was completely acquitted on this 
charge), and he had broken his umbrella on the architect 
of the new medical school. It was the familiar story of the 
reformer of talent and insight who helps, by his truculence, 
haste and refusal to compromise, to strengthen the obscur- 
antism against which he is fighting. 

Macartney was Professor of Surgery as well as of 
Anatomy, and he was also responsible for any teaching of 
physiology that was given. He was, of course, a surgeon 
by training, and this served to widen the gap between him 
and his colleagues, who were all Fellows of the College of 


9 Of the 111 students admitted to the school in 1828, 12 had been born 
in England and 3 in Scotland. 
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Physicians. In 1830 they comprised the Regius Professor 
of Physic, the Professors of Botany and Chemistry, and 
the four King’s Professors, appointed by the College of 
Physicians. These latter delivered their lectures in Sir 
Patrick Dun’s hospital, so that their connexion with 
Trinity College was rather tenuous and remote. 

The year 1830 saw the death of Edward Hill, who had 
been Regius Professor of Physic for almost half a century. 
He was, by then, a somewhat fantastic survival from the 
eighteenth century, who seemed to have drifted almost by 
accident into the world of medicine. His polished calli- 
graphy, his unpublished critical edition of Paradise Lost, 
his passionate advocacy of his scheme for an Ionic temple 
as a memorial to the Duke of Wellington, and his equally 
passionate repudiation of any language but Latin as a 
suitable medium for medical examinations,’ all suggest 
that his primary interests were literary. The science for 
which he showed most enthusiasm was botany, and it was 
as a result of his tireless efforts in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century that the College Botanic Garden had 
been started. When in 1800 he was forced by the new 
Act to resign either the Chair of Botany or the Regius 
Professorship of Physic, he opted to retain the latter; 
and although Hill was certainly an ornament and a cultural 
asset to the College, it was perhaps no great loss to the 
Medical School that the duties of the Regius Professor 
were little more than nominal. 

The remaining Professors in the School of Physic call 
for little comment. Barker and Allman, the Professors of 
Chemistry and Botany, were perhaps competent, but 
certainly not distinguished. Of the King’s Professors, 


10 Macartney has suggested that before the formal examination in 
Latin there should be a preliminary ‘ screening’ examination in English. 
The Board asked the other Professors for their opinions, and Hill replied: 
‘* Examinations in English as introductory to a learned Profession are so 
absolutely contrary to the conceptions which I entertain of a literary 
education, as to render it impossible that I would tolerate them in any 
case in which I possessed any influence ..... How could I in any pos- 
sibility be satisfied through such examination of the candidates being 
dectrina idoneum?” 
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Crampton (Materia Medica) and Leahy (Practice of 
Medicine) have left little mark on medical history, but 
Montgomery, the first holder of the new Chair of Midwifery, 
was an able and successful obstetrician. The fourth Chair, 
that of the Institutes of Medicine (7.e., Pathology), was 
held by Robert James Graves, who was, of course, among 
the most outstanding and original figures in European 
medicine. His name is commemorated in the designation 
of exophthalmic goitre as Graves’s disease, but his most 
important legacy is the system of clinical instruction as 
we know it to-day, which he first started in the Meath 
Hospital. His Professorship was among the least important 
of his activities, and the debt of Trinity College to this, 
perhaps the greatest among those who laid the reputation of 
Dublin as a centre of medical teaching, is largely indirect. 

The students in the School of Physic fell into two classes: 
those who were full members of Trinity College, and those 
who had matriculated only as medical students and did 
not intend to proceed to a degree. The latter, who were 
by far the more numerous," obtained from the College 
at the end of their three-year course a diploma,!* which 
declared the possessor as habilis atque idoneus qui Medicinam 
exerceat and which entitled him to present himself to the 
Royal College of Physicians for examination for a licence. 
The degree of Bachelor of Medicine had, however, sufficient 
social cachet attached to it to tempt a minority of the students 
to present themselves. The professional examinat'»n was 
identical with that for the diploma, but the holde. vf the 
degree did not, of course, have to obtain the licence of the 
College of Physicians to practise. The important difference 


11 In 1828, 111 students entered the medical school: of these, only 
11 matriculated as full members of Trinity College, 6 proceeded to their 
B.A. degree, and 3 to the degree of M.B. 

12 Complaints were made from Edinburgh that Trinity College had 
disingenuously styled this diploma a Doctorate of Medicine, and the full 
degree a Doctorate in Medicine. But we can find no corroboration for this 
assertion, and such a deception would have run entirely counter to the 
general policy of Trinity College, which was to prevent medical men of 
insufficient literary education from passing as graduates of Dublin Univer- 
sity. 
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between the degree and the diploma lay, however, in the 
regulation which forbade the granting of the degree to 
anyone who was not already a Bachelor of Arts. The 
aspirant to a medical degree was compelled, therefore, to 
take the whole series of quarterly examinations on the 
Arts course, which we have described in a previous article. 

But for the Irish student who wished to write M.D. 
after his name, without first wrestling with logic and 
astronomy, a way of escape lay open. The University of 
Edinburgh conferred its medical degrees without requiring 
any examination in arts, and it was prepared to recognize 
the courses given in the Dublin School of Physic. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that many Irishmen who had 
begun their medical studies in Dublin concluded them in 
Edinburgh, and emerged as Doctors of Medicine of the 
latter university. 

It is interesting to see in this difference of attitude 
towards the education of the medical student that existed 
between Dublin and Edinburgh a foretaste of the general 
problem of reconciling the claims of professional and 
liberal education—a problem which so sorely harasses our 
universities to-day. Dublin could reasonably boast that its 
medical degrees indicated good general education as well 
as technical competence, and argue that to lower the 
standard required in the former would be to degrade the 
profession and the university alike. But Edinburgh could 
reasonably reply that so long as other and easier methods 
of obtaining a professional qualification were open, they 
would be patronized by the majority; that the issue of the 
diploma by Dublin was a recognition of this fact; and that 
against the educational guarantee implied by a Dublin 
degree must be offset the exceedingly small number of 
people who took it. The majority of the faculty at 
Edinburgh considered, therefore, that it was best to allow 

13 Of the 677 persons who graduated in medicine at Edinburgh during 
the six years 1821-6, 18 had received all their medical education and 150 
had received part of it in Dublin. Evidence taken by the Commissioners 


for visiting the universities of Scotland. H.C. 1837, XXXV, Vol. I, 
Appendix, p. 150. 
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general education to look after itself. But occasionally 
an unfortunate circumstance made some of them waver 
from this attitude; and the Professor of Military Surgery, 
giving evidence before the Royal Commission on the 
Scottish universities, pleaded for some insistence on 
general education by citing a sad case which must have 
given some satisfaction in Dublin.*# 


R. B. McDOWELL. 
D. A. WEBB. 


14 “Tt is not only of the Latin, but of the English language, that some 
of cur graduates are ignorant. A short time ago, when Dr. Hennen was 
at the head of the Medical Department of the Army in North Britain, 
he showed me several official communications from the surgeon of a 
regiment, then stationed in the west of Scotland, which were so detective 
in point of grammar and of spelling that Dr. Hennen, with a forbea.ance, 
a liberality, and a kindness, which he was but little called upon to exercise, 
withheld these communications from the Head of the Army Medical 
Board, and forwarded the substance of them in his own language: the 
gentleman from whom they came was, I blush to say, a graduate of the 
University of Edinburgh.” 
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KOTTABISTAE. 
O GOD, OUR HELP IN AGES PAST. 


(Isaac Watts, 1719. 
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WHITHER SHALL I GO THEN FROM THY 
SPIRIT .... 


Psalm 139, Vv. 6-I1. 


Quo fugiens vitem numen Jovis? Ecqua per oras 


Terrarum accipiet profugum me certa latebra ? 
Templa licet lustrem caeli, sequar invia regna 
Ditis, at invitum me praesens usque tueris. 
Aemulus Aurorae roseis si tendere bigis 
Tentarem cursum, procul atque in sede manerem 
Gurgitis immensi, regeret tua dextra vagantem 
Assidua excipiens cura, dux fidus, et illic. 

‘Fors,’ aio, ‘obscura condant me nocte tenebrae.’ 
Frustra: fit de nocte dies, necopina ruit lux. 
Nam tibi quid tenebrae ? Clara nox luce refulget 
Subque tuo nutu splendet ceu lampade Phoebi. 


J. V. Luce anp J. E. D. ROTHWELL. 
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Antisthenes Redivivus: Popper’s attack on Plato. By G. J. 
De Vries. North-Holland Publishing Company, Amster- 
dam. L952. 66 pp. 


THE appearance of a Dutch edition of Dr. K. R. Popper’s 
celebrated attack on Plato (The Open Society and its Enemies, 
vol. 1) has stimulated the learned Dutch Platonist Dr. G. J. 
De Vries to issue a detailed refutation of Dr. Popper’s views 
under the suggestive title Antisthenes Redivivus. Antisthenes 
we are told, was “a thinker with a keen logical insight, with 
strong ethical impulses, and with a great aversion to Plato”’, 
and our author credits Dr. Popper with the same ‘‘qualities and 
peculiarities’’. Traditionally Antisthenes opposed Plato’s theory 
of Ideas, remarking: ‘“‘I see a horse, but ‘horseness’ I do not 
see’. To this Plato retorted: ‘‘That’s because you have eyes, 
but no mind”’. In ethics the two thinkers do not seem to have 
differed so much. Between Popper and Plato, however, the 
dispute turns on ethics, or rather on politics, for Popper is a 
stern and unyielding opponent of the ‘totalitarianism’ which he 
claims to find in the Republic and other dialogues. No one 
doubts his sincerity; he is convinced that in attacking Plato he 
is serving the cause of liberal principles in thought and politics. 
3ut no Platonist can read his book without feeling that it 
contains a great deal of misrepresentation and unfair criticism. 
History does not record whether Antisthenes could ‘see’ jokes; 
in Popper, at any rate, one is conscious of a certain insensibility 
to the humour and irony of Plato which often results in an 
over-literal interpretation of key passages. Nevertheless Popper 
is a strong man well armed with a detailed knowledge of Plato 
and Platonic scholarship and is not easily to be dislodged from 
his position. One is therefore grateful to Dr. De Vries for the 
weapon he has forged and placed in our hands. 

The author’s controversial methods are thorough. He 
summarises Popper’s argument chapter by chapter, sometimes 
even section by section. These summaries, printed in smaller 
type, are followed by discussion and refutation. A short final 
chapter points out the main defects in Popper’s whole approach. 
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The pamphlet would probably have been easier reading if, 
instead of following Popper’s text so closely, De Vries had 
criticised the main aspects of his interpretation in separate 
chapters. One is sometimes in danger of failing to see the wood 
for the trees. To get the full benefit from the arrangement 
adopted one would need to have Popper's book open in front 
of one, and refer page by page to our author’s comments. 
There is no doubt that if this were done, the sophistic nature 
of Popper’s argument would be exposed. But how many of 
Popper’s devotees will do this? It is to be feared that the 
doctrinaire brilliance of Te Open Society and its Enemies, now 
in its fourth edition, will continue to win assent from those who 
decry Plato without reading him. It is not the first time that 
Plato has been accused of ‘totalitarianism’. In a very interesting 
list (p. 62) De Vries names eight writers who made this accusation 
between 1819 and 1865. But the temper of present-day politics 
has given the charge a more topical ring and a wider appeal. 
De Vries’s sound and scholarly presentation of the other side 
of the case deserves to be studied by all those who are concerned 
with the reputation of one of the greatest figures of antiquity. 
Our author is especially to be commended for replying to 
Popper in Popper’s own tongue. It cannot be easy to conduct 


a controversy in a foreign language, but De Vries has managed 
to convey his meaning clearly, and the wider currency of English 
will enhance the value of his polemic. 


J. V. Luce. 


Psychology: the study of behaviour. By Williamy McDougall. 
Second edition (with introduction by Sir Cyril Burt). Home 
University Library. Oxford University Press: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 1952. 6s. 


In the present century few sciences have been more actively 
pursued than psychology. And yet Sir Cyril Burt, in his 
introduction to this new issue of McDougall’s book, a book that 
was first published as long ago as 1912, can say of the work 
that ‘the reader who desires to obtain, within the compass of 
two hundred pages, a first general picture of what psychology 
is about . . . can still select no better introduction.’ There are 
naturally important omissions from the volume, not merely of 
detail but of major schools in psychology. But there is little 
ir. its positive tenets that needs to be rejected. The book is in 
fact a minor classic of its subject. Here we see its writer at his ° 


F 
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best. We admire the pleasing style, the vivid illustration, the 
power to assimilate other men’s views; above all, the enthusiasm 
for psychology not only as a theoretical science but as a practical 
aid to medicine and social reform. 

Sir Cyril Burt’s introduction gives in fifteen pages a 
remarkably comprehensive outline of contemporary movements 
in psychology, and shows the outstanding part played by 
McDougall as a pioneer worker in Great Britain. 

The book also contains a useful bibliography brought up 
to date in 1944 by Dr. C. A. Mace. 

E. J. Furtonc. 


Quibus annis Comoediae Plautinae primum actae sint quaeritur. 
By K. H. E. Scuutrer. Groningen (De Waal). 1952. 
pp. xxxii + 159. $2.50. 


Publii Ovidii Nasonis Tristium Liber IV commentario exegetico 
instructus. By Tu. J. DE Joncr. Groningen (De Waal). 
1951. pp. 226. $2.50. 


‘{HESE two doctoral dissertations from the Groningen school 
of Classics are in the best traditions of Dutch scholarship, 
showing wide reading, balanced judgment, and a sturdy common- 
sense in assessing and evaluating evidence. 

Dr. Schutter, after a brief but lucid discussion of Plautus’ 
life, takes each of the plays in turn, assembles the views of 
his predecessors in the field, subjects them to a critical scrutiny, 
and attempts to arrive at a reasonably assured conclusion 
concerning the time when these plays were written. The dates 
of the Pseudolus and Stichus are known from the didascaliae, 
and Dr. Schutter wisely decides there is no adequate evidence 
on which to base a dating of the Curculio and the Mostellaria. 
For the rest he is largely concerned with clearing away dead 
wood: scholars have oscillated widely, and, it must admitted, 
wildly, in their dating of the plays, and we are still far from 
an agreed solution. Dr. Schutter’s final list is closest to that 
of Professor Enk, but he gives every evidence of arriving at 
his conclusions independently, and he has his own contribution 
to make, as for instance in his discussion of the Trinummus. 

Dr. De Jonge continues the series of editions of the separate 
books of the Tristia begun by Bakker in 1946. His prolegomena 
contain an admirably balanced treatment of Ovid’s banishment. 
He prints Owen’s Oxford text with occasional modifications, 
and supplies a very full and helpful Latin commentary. All 
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real difficulties are frankly faced, and if some of the difficulties 
to be disposed of seem unreal this is the fault not of the 
present editor but of his predecessors. Dr. De Jonge’s text is 
somewhat conservative, and in particular he should, I think, 
have accepted Alton’s sententia at 9, 3, (coniectura sollerter 
excogitata as he rightly describes it). But his commentary 
deserves high commendation, and it is to be hoped that he will 
produce further work on Ovid. 
D. E. W. WorMELL, 


The Athens of Demosthenes. By A. H. M. Jones, Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 32. 2/6. 


THIs interesting essay was delivered by Professor Jones, as his 
inaugural lecture, in Cambridge last year. It is usual in this 
type of literature for the lecturer to deal with some general 
aspect of his subject or even to produce an apologia for his 
chosen field of study, but Professor Jones instead has chosen 
a quite specific question, though one which has a certain 
topicality. He examines the ancient evidence on the extent to 
which the Athenians of the mid-fourth century B.c. were 
burdened with taxation or enriched by state-pay. In his view 
the capital levy imposed in times of crisis was not a progressive 
tax and was assessed on some six thousand out of twenty-one 
thousand citizens. The bonus of the theoricon, on the other 
hand, must have been a relatively trivial part of the Athenian 
budget. Professor Jones ends by suggesting that in ordinary 
times the poorer citizens rarely came in large numbers to the 
ecclesia to exercise their rights in the democracy, and also that 
quite a large proportion of the juries in state trials may have 
been drawn from the wealthier classes. 

A convincing case is made on these various points. Professor 
Jones does not stress the parallel of these questions with those 
of modern times. But it is perhaps surprising that in the 
general attention paid to the archaic and Periclean periods of 
Greek history, so little notice has been taken in recent years 
of the fourth century, when, in a way that seems all too familiar 
to the modern reader, we find a post-war Athens struggling to 
rehabilitate herself and re-establish her prestige on a basis 
other than imperialism. 

H. W. Parke. 
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The Language of the New Testament by C. D. Moute. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 30. 2s. 6d. 


TEACHERS Of New Testament Greek will find this inaugural 
lecture by Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity stimulating 
and provocative. Dr. Moule, while paying a tribute to the fresh 
light thrown by the papyri on the vocabulary of the N.T., 
pleads for further enquiry into the idiom and constructions of 
its writers. He has in mind not only those which suggest 
Semitic influence, but also such points as the usage of the 
article with definite predicate nouns in sentences in which a 
verb occurs. Here Dr. Colwell has laid down a canon that if 
they precede the verb they usually lack the article. Hence in 
St. John’s Gospel verse 1 the absence of 6 before «6s may be 
due rather to idiom than to doctrine. Again, in St. John xx. 21, 
can we still follow Westcott in drawing a distinction between 
méepnmw and drooré\Aw when Tarelli has pointed out that the 
evangelist uses the latter verb only in the perfect and aorist 
indicative and the perfect participle passive, employing 7éu7w 
for aorist active, present and future? A crucial instance of the 
difficulty found in deciding whether this evangelist wishes to 
convey a delicate shade of meaning or is merely varying his 
verb for the sake of literary style occurs in St. John xxi. where 
the disciple responds to his Master’s dyazds with @A6 until 
Jesus too adopts that word. 

Again, Cadbury is (pace Moulton) surely right in affirming 
that, at any rate in St. Luke, dors has ceased to carry the 
classical sense of inasmuch as and become in the nominative 
a convenient synonym for 6s thus avoiding possible confusion 
with the article. 

Dr. Moule himself calls for closer examination into St. Paul’s 
‘perplexing and loosely related genitives’ or the exact nature 
of the action in the case of present participles. We shall look 
forward with interest to the results of the studies to which he 
promises to devote his energies. 

R. M. Gwynn. 


ALCIPHRON—-A TRIBUTE FROM FRANCE. 


In the series Philosophie de lVesprit, which includes works 
by contemporary thinkers and translations of Fichte, Hegel, 
Whitehead and others, there has appeared recently Berkeley’s 
Alciphron ecu Le Pense-menu, translated by Jean Pucelle 
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with Introduction and editorial notes (Aubier, Editions 
Montaigne). The judgment of foreign countries has been 
compared to that of posterity. In this work France and 
posterity have paid a handsome tribute to Berkeley’s book of 
two hundred and twenty years ago, a tribute all the more 
welcome because offered in his bicentenary year. 

The Alciphron has long been known on the Continent. Three 
French translations of it appeared in 1734, and there have been 
translations of parts of it in recent times, one of them by 
Professor André Leroy, a lecturer at our coming Commemoration. 
Translations into German and Italian appeared in 1915 and 
1932, respectively. Perhaps the Continent knows the Alciphron 
better than do its own islands. 

Professor Pucelle of the University of Poitiers has done a 
thorough piece of work, a labour of love, I fancy. He knows 
the background; he knows our eighteenth century writers; he 
can quote forgotten deists. Best of all he has read and re-read 
everything that Berkeley wrote; he knows the date of the 
obscurest sermon, the life, the letters, and the works, and all 
that has been written recently upon them. 

Take first the translation. As far as I can judge, it is, in 
general, clear, faithful and reliable; but it misses inevitably a 
good deal of the idiom. In the fourth dialogue (S. 13) Crito 
pictures the free-thinker among his own disciples posing as an 
apostle of reason. ‘‘ Le méme homme, en d’autre compagnie, 
s'il vient 4 étre serré de plus prés par le raisonnement, se rira 
de la logique et prendra des airs nonchalants et indolents comme 
un gentilhomme distingué, un homme d’esprit, un railleur, pour 
éviter la sécheresse et la régularité d’une enquéte serrée. Cette 
double face du pense-menu n’est pas de peu d’utilité pour 
propager et maintenir ses notions. Bien qu’il me semble tout 
a fait évident qu’un gentilhomme distingué, s’il veut secouer 
l’autorité et en appeler de la religion 4 la raison, c'est a la 
raison qu’il doit en appeler.” 

The translation gives accurately the general sense of the 
passage, and catches the man’s ‘‘lazy supine airs’’; but I doubt 
whether ‘‘un gentilhomme distingué’’ convey the sting and taunt 
of ‘‘fine gentleman’’; and the quiet tempo of the last ten words 
misses, does it not, the snap and pace and fire of the original 
that echoes the biblical, ‘‘Unto Caesar shalt thou go.’’? 

The Introduction is terse, shrewd and workmanlike. It 
explains Berkeley’s circumstances when he wrote in Rhode 
Island, and expounds the polemical aspect of Berkeley’s method. 
Pucelle has interesting things, to me new, to say about the 
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literary composition of the work, and he draws a brilliant 
comparison between the Three dialogues and the Seven, showing 
how the author’s progressive mastery of the dialogue form 
enabled him to double his cast and deal faithfully with the 
multiple shapes and phases of his Protean foe. 

Pucelle gives a separate little commentary on each dialogue, 
listing its contents, and explaining its position in the general 
plan. Special attention, as is natural, is devoted to the fourth 
dialogue. We are shown the proof of the existence of God in 
its finalistic setting, opening as a phase of the common causal 
argument, and gradually donning its distinctive Berkeleian dress 
of sensible signs and universal language. Then comes the 
dramatic turn when Lysicles takes over, and atheism cleverly 
hides behind the mask of agnosticism, and the disputants 
expatiate on the mysteries of analogical knowledge of the divine 
attributes, and expound the points at issue between Peter 
Browne and William King. Amid these subtleties Pucelle is at 
his best, and he picks his way surefoot, like a chamois, over 
these dizzy Alpine heights. 

Now I must speak of his attitude to some of the disputed 
points of Berkeleian interpretation. Twenty years ago Berkeley 
was in the critics’ den, like Daniel among the lions; his doctrines 
were in the melting-pot and were like to melt away. He changed 
his mind about matter; he weakened and withdrew on abstract 
ideas; he suddenly became enamoured of notions, forsook his 
idea of sense, and in his sixties discovered Plato. Finally, there 
never was a Berkeleian philosophy, but only a microfilm of 
subjective phases of thought. What nonsense it seems now! 
But these things were freely taught, and were securing acceptance, 
largely owing to some careless suggestions by Fraser. 

On the whole Pucelle is conservative, and I note with interest 
that he reached independently the same conclusion, as I did, 
on that critical point—the alleged withdrawal on abstract ideas. 
He looks askance at Wild’s theory of phases, and as applied to 
the Alciphron he styles it ‘‘fantaisiste et insoutenable.’’ 

He is appreciative of Baladi’s fine study, but he breaks a 
lance with him about pragmatism. Here my sympathies are 
with Baladi; for I doubt if Pucelle is right in placing pragmatism 
at the heart of Berkeley’s religious thought. Personally, I try 
to keep clear of the terms pragmatist and nominalist where 
Berkeley is concerned; for, frankly, I scarcely know what they 
mean. For instance, I recognize that in the seventh dialogue 
(S. 8) Berkeley advances what might be called a pragmatist 
justification of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity; and he is right 
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to do so; for Christian experience moves on Trinitarian guiding 
lines. The triune formula is true and it works. Berkeley 
nowhere teaches that it is true because it works. 

I shall conclude on a note of deeper criticism, as a mark of 
gratitude to the author, respect for his scholarship, and homage 
to his book and the authoritative position I expect it to hold in 
years to come in continental thought. I am disappointed in his 
treatment of Siris. Perhaps the fault is mine; perhaps my slight 
knowledge of the French tongue should bear the blame; but I 
should have wished for a clearer and more resolute rejection 
of the development theory in respect of Siris. Pucelle has 
pieced together a useful Table of doctrinal Concordance with 
respect to Alciphron and the earlier works. Why did he not 
apply this same documentary test to Siris, as I have done? 
Change of mood, change of interest, change of accent—Jessop 
and I have admitted and accepted those changes. But change 
of doctrine—No. There is none. On this important question 
the punctum saliens is not what Siris teaches, but what the 
Principles teaches. I am more concerned about what Berkeley 
is supposed to have changed from than I am about what he is 
supposed to have changed to. When people find any serious 
change of doctrine in Siris, almost certainly it is because they 
are misinterpreting his teaching in the Principles. Pucelle is 
right to lay the stress he does on the doctrine of signs, and to 
regard it as “‘l’inspiration centrale’’, but he will find it just as 
clearly in the early works as in the Alciphron and Siris. And 
when I read of ‘‘l’ascension métaphysique de Siris’’, I take a 
sudden ‘‘skunner’’. Tar-water sickens me; for my mind harks 
back to the effortless, eagle flight and eagle sight of Principles, 
S. 6, and the sustained ascension of the concluding sections of 
that incomparable work. 

A, A. LUCE. 


Franz Kafka. By H. S. Reiss. Eine Betrachtung seines 
Werkes. Heidelberg. 1952. Verlag Lambert Schneider. 
195 pp. 


Tus is a survey—Dr. Reiss will not quarrel with this rendering 
of his own term Betrachtung—of the work of one of the most 
fiercely discussed and most divergently evaluated authors of our 
time, written by a young Trinity graduate, sometime Assistant 
in our School of German, at present Lecturer in German to the 
London School of Economics and Political Science. It takes a 
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bold man even now to bring out a book on Franz Kafka and 
fully as bold a man to review it, for, strive after objectivity as 
he may, he will not ’scape whipping from either the Right or 
the Left. There are many to whom The Castle and The Trial 
are still the acme of absurdity, the nightmare dreams of a 
neurotic; material at best for the case book of the psychiatrist. 
To others their author and the outlook on life reflected by his 
works rank among the most significant phenomena of modern 
European thought. Which way the scales will finally tip seems 
still far from certain. Meanwhile the common reader, he to 
whom Kafka is little more than a name, stands and wonders. 
The book now before us should help him to make up his mind. 

A brief account of Kafka’s life and personality, the story of 
an ultra-sensitive, gentle, self-distrustful, self-tormenting and 
almost abnormally self-centred Prague Jew who died of 
tuberculosis before he had reached his forty-first year, precedes 
a sketch of the novelist’s mental background and outlook on 
life,’ illustrated by concise but clearly phrased résumés of his 
most important works, such as the short stories The Verdict, 
The Metamorphosis, The Penal Colony, and of his three 
(unfinished) full-size novels T/te Trial, The Castle, and America, 
All of these, such is Dr. Reiss’s thesis, image, albeit, with very 
varying degrees of clearness, the sufferings and anxieties of the 
author himself; his inability to adapt himself to his environment, 
his failure to establish human contacts, his vain strivings to 
understand the laws, if such laws there be, that govern this 
apparently senseless and, oh so monstrously cruel universe, as 
well as his despairing attempts to discover the will of the deity 
(in whose existence he could not but believe) and to live as 
God would have us live. The terror-crazed animal in the story 
entitled Tie Den digs itself a cave in the bowels of the earth 
against the attacks of a foe who, it is sure, is planning to kill 
it; the young business man in The Verdict commits suicide at 
the behest of his father after having realised his ‘guilt’ in failing 
to remember the debt of gratitude he owes to his parents and 
to the friend of his youth; the hero of The Trial is arrested by 
the police for a reason which he never succeeds in discovering 
and is ultimately led to execution, without trial held or sentence 
passed, by men who are entirely unknown to him. Similarly in 
the novel called The Castle the nightmarish experiences of the 
young land surveyor appointed to an apparently non-existent 
post on the staff of a mysterious country estate where no one 
seems to have heard of him almost defy description; even thus 


' Die Gedankenwelt Kafkas, pp. 38-125. 
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incomprehensible, so at least we are to believe, is this world we 
live in, and he who trusts to reason for help in understanding 
it is foredoomed to disappointment. More, he is guilty of sin 
for which punishment will befall him; only the simple-minded, 
trusting believer, prepared to take God’s justice for granted 
may hope to attain to a certain degree of happiness. Intellectual 
pride will have a fall; patience and ,humility alone are able to 
give us relief; for the irrational powers will always prove stronger 
than reason. 

This, we are told, is Kafka’s message, in so far as he has 
one. To one who, like the present writer, can judge the novelist 
by his works alone, the case seems ably argued and well made 
out. 

Is Kafka an artist as well as a thinker? Dr. Reiss is quite 
sure that he is, even though he is compelled to admit that he 
is sometimes difficult to understand and that many readers will 
lay down his works in despair after they have read a few pages. 
His ‘crystal-clear diction’, his mastery of language, and the 
‘impetuous rush’ of his conclusions are the qualities which 
entitle him to the appellation; several times indeed his critic 
goes so far as to speak of his genius. ‘Through his experiments 
in construction he has enriched the art of the novel and thereby 
proved himself a great prose writer.’ In his search for God 
and in his endeavour to understand the meaning of life he may 
be classed with Dostoieffsky, Stefan George and Rilke. He has 
seen Hell and describes the agonies and longings of the damned 
in magnificent language. All his works reflect the inability of 
modern man to arrive at certainty of any sort, and the 
frustration and suffering to which this condition gives rise. True, 
he was and always remained a sick man, driven by the desire 
for health and happiness; his despair stemmed largely from his 
own weakness; but his sickness was the root of his genius. 
This undoubtedly is high praise. Can we agree that it is fully 
deserved? 

There are those, certainly, and they do not all belong to the 
pre-Existentialist generation, who will pass a different judgment. 
They will readily agree that Franz Kafka’s attitude towards 
life and mankind was largely conditioned by his origins and 
early history; even a much stronger nature than his would have 
been hard put to it to overcome the handicaps—physical 
weakness, a domineering father, an anomalous social position, 
neither Czech nor German nor orthodox Jew—against which he 
had to struggle. Déraciné, misfit, and, alas, weakling to boot: 
no one will blame him for breaking down under his burden or 
for the terror and despair that bulk so large in his philosophy 
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of life. There is surely no warrant, however, for representing 
this philosophy of life as characteristic of modern man. 
Dr. Reiss himself, in fact, concedes that ‘like not a few other 
works of his time’, Kafka’s writings contain some definitely 
decadent elements and that he does not regard him as either 
a prophet or a genuine mystic. His technique, too, and the 
often maddening obscurity of his symbolism, rendered still 
more bizarre by the author’s favourite combination of realistic 
detail with phantastic dream pictures, such as that of a 
commonplace commercial traveller suddenly transformed into a 
loathsome insect, will not appeal to everyone. Remarkable, 
clever, thought-provoking (undoubtedly), but... .? It is 
difficult to forget that ‘but’. 

Every reader of Dr. Reiss’s study will agree, however, that 
he has given us an interesting and valuable book which may 
be recommended to any student of modern literature in search 
of an introduction to Kafka’s work and thought. 


M. F. LipDELt. 


A Roman Reformer and Inventor; being a new text of the 
treatise De Rebus Bellicis with a translation and intro- 
duction by E. A. THompson and a Latin Index by 
BARBARA FLower. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1952. 
pp. xii + 132. 15s. 


Tuis is a work of mature and accomplished scholarship by one 
of our most distinguished graduates. Professor Thompson has 
collated the four principal manuscripts, and has produced much 
the best text yet published of his author. He has had the benefit 
of a series of corrections and conjectures by Professor Maas, 
and his own suggestions for improving the text are neat and 
attractive. The translation is always vigorous and readable, if 
somewhat free at times; and there is a long and informative 
introduction covering a wider range of interests and including 
references to articles in a more varied array of languages than 
normally fall within the purview of the classical scholar. 

The pamphlet De Rebus Bellicis dates from the second half 
of the fourth century ((366-375) in Professor Thompson’s view). 
It consists largely of proposals for social and economic reform, 
and in particular advocates increased mechanisation of the army. 
It is then documentary evidence dating from an age for which 
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such evidence is hard to come by. What are we to make of it? 
As Professor Thompson states that the purpose of his edition 
is to assist the reader to form his own judgement on one of 
the most curious documents that have survived from the ancient 
world, it may perhaps be forgiven me if I state that the impression 
which the author makes on me is overpoweringly one of 
amateurishness. His solution for the financial difficulties of his 
day is to banish the opifices monetae to an island cut off 
from the rest of the world. His remedy for provincial 
maladministration is to appoint men of integrity as governors. 
The military engines of revolutionary design which occupy 
almost half his work are introduced in his own words fastidii 
levandi gratia. And this is borne out by the illustrations here 
reproduced from the Oxford MS. which Professor Thompson 
believes copy with substantial accuracy the original designs of 
the author, and which, delightful though they are, seem nearer 
to Emett than to an engineer’s drawings. The fact is that the 
anonymous writer though full of ideas for reforming the army 
shows no signs of personal military experience. Finally, his 
Latin is extraordinarily clumsy and inaccurate: ‘‘on more than 
one occasion it seems only too clear that he himself did not 
know precisely what it was he wanted to say”’. 

All this suggests the wealthy dilettante out of touch with 
reality, grappling from his armchair with problems he does not 
wholly understand, producing paper remedies for the most 
formidable and complex practical difficulties. Like most cranks 
he has his flashes of intuition, but lacks the grasp of affairs 
which could have made them really valuable. There are plenty 
of modern parallels. To say this does not, of course, invalidate 
Professor Thompson’s strictures on the Roman inaptitude in 
mechanical invention or his views on the extent to which this 
was a factor in the decline of the Empire. All that is suggested 
is that the Anonymus illustrates the general deficiency rather 
than provides an exception to it. 

In format and appearance this book is worthy of the press 
from which it originates, and the Latin index is full and accurate.’ 
It is good to have an authoritative edition of this obscure but 
fascinating treatise. 


1 Where the proof reading is so good it is disturbing to encounter 
W. R. Smith (sic) passim. 


D. E. W. WorRMELL. 
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Principium Sapientiae: the Origins of Greek Philosophical 
Thought. By F. M. Cornrorp. Cambridge University 
Press. 1952. 270 pp. 25s. net. 


Principium Sapientiae is a wide-ranging study in the origins of 
Greek philosophy. Published posthumously, it contains the 
final reflections of the late Professor Cornford on_ those 
problems to which he so continuously devoted the powers of 
his penetrating and sympathetic mind. The quality of Ionian 
science, the origins of empiricism, Shamanism, poetry and 
philosophy, ritual and cosmology, oriental influences on Hesiod, 
ali these themes, and many more, are handled in a novel 
and illuminating fashion. ‘Scholars familiar with Thucydides 
Mythistoricus or From Religion to Philosophy will recognise 
the same deft and artistic methods of presentation by which 
our author woos his readers’ intellectual assent by first 
captivating their aesthetic appreciation. Like his seers and 
shamans Cornford was not unskilled in the art of weaving spells. 
This his last work contains many flashes of the old brilliance. 
Though it is in parts rather repetitive, and at the end somewhat 
fragmentary, it can fairly claim to provide a new approach to 
the obscure matrix of tradition, belief, ritual and myth from 
which the great systems of Greek philosophical thought took 
their rise. 

In Part I, the more finished and coherent section, Cornford 
argues that the functions of poet, prophet and sage were 
originally united in the same person, a remote prototype of the 
shamans still to be found in central Asia. This gifted individual 
was the fount and focus of a knowledge not revealed to ordinary 
mortals. ‘The great pre-Socratic philosophers were in the direct 
line of this tradition, and this explains, amongst other things, 
the poetry of Parmenides and Empedocles, and the oracular 
style of Heraclitus. Philosophy did not suddenly invade a field 
which had been reserved for poets and prophets. The first 
philosophers addressed themselves in a more rationalistic spirit 
to the same task which had occupied the didactic poets from 
the mythital Orpheus to the historical Epimenides. They tried 
to present a coherent picture of the origin and functioning of 
the world, a picture which, because of its breadth and complexity, 
could not be constructed solely from the data of everyday 
experience. The philosophical ‘intuition’ required for such a 
task was not different in kind from the ‘inspiration’ that Hesiod, 
for example, derived from the Muses who bade him sing of 
‘things past and things to come’. The philosopher was therefore 
generically akin to other ‘sages’, and Plato was right to compare 
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the ‘divine madness’ of the philosopher with the ‘madness’ of 
the prophet inspired by Apollo and the poet inspired by the 
Muses. A quarrel did develop between the philosopher and the 
poet, but it was a quarrel between brothers not strangers. The 
philosopher entered into competition with the poets as an 
expositor of the ‘nature of things’, objecting in particular to 
anthropomorphic conceptions of the gods and mythical accounts 
of their exploits. But in penetrating behind the veil of myth 
to establish a more refined concept of the divine the philosopher 
relied no Jess than the poet on his ‘prophetic soul’. 

This thesis Cornford embroiders with a wealth of illustration, 
and in the development of his theme he throws new light on 
many familiar passages in Greek literature. In Plato especially 
he finds congenial material, and the more poetic passages from 
the Phaedo, Symposium and Phaedrus gain dramatically in 
significance when expounded in organic relation with the whole 
nexus of his thought. 

Part 2 is not so satisfying; the threads are looser, the 
pattern more obscure. The core of the argument consists of 
an analysis of the pattern of Ionian cosmology by which 
Cornford seeks to prove its similarity with the theogonies of 
the poets. Of the Ionian philosophers, Anaximander receives 
the most detailed treatment, of the poets, Hesiod. The 
cosmological pattern is succinctly stated in the well-known 
utterance of the Melanippe of Euripides: “Heaven and Earth 
were once one form and when they had separated apart from 
one another they gave birth to all things and brought them to 
light . . .”’ Admittedly Hesiod begins his cosmogony with 
Chaos, but Chaos, the ‘yawning gap’ between heaven and earth, 
implies the previous unity of these primal beings which were 
later ‘separated from each other’. Similarly in Anaximander 
the ‘sphere of flame’ which at first enwrapped the solid earth 
is torn off into rings to form the heavenly bodies. Cornford 
points out that Hesiod stands on the borderline between poetry 
and philosophy; in parts of his poem the veil of myth wears 
very thin. But once the world order has been established his 
tone changes, and we are plunged back into the world of myth, 
and savage barbaric myth at that. Anaximander, disregarding 
the crudities of the tales of Cronos and Zeus, takes over the 
cosmological framework in which Hesiod had worked, strips it 
of its last vestiges of mythical imagery, and “speaks in abstract 
terms of the ‘separating out of opposites’ followed by their 
interaction and recombination” (p. 200). Cornford claims that 
in the perspective of an evolution from ritual to myth and from 
myth to developed poetic cosmology, the Ionian system “for 
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all its appearance of complete rationalism is not a free 
construction of the intellect reasoning from direct observation 
of the existing world” (p. 201). 

Such is the main substance of Part 2. More speculative, 
but very interesting, is the attempt to show that the episodes 
in Hesiod’s story of Zeus are the “‘scattered debris of a single 
Creation myth, and, further, that the myth itself is a reflexion 
of New Year ritual”? (p. 215). The pursuit of this thesis takes 
our author deep into the labyrinths of Babylonian and Canaanite 
myth and ritual. As Professor E. R. Dodds points out, 
(p. 249, n. 1), Cornford’s suggestion of an affinity between 
Hesiod and Babylonian myth has been corroborated by the 
recently discovered fragments of the Epic of Kumarbi, a Hurrian 
poem which the Hittites appropriated, and, seemingly, trans- 
mitted to the Aegean worid through the trading city of Ugarit. 

In place of the concluding chapter which Cornford did not 
live to write, Professor Guthrie has appended a useful summary, 
based on manuscript material, of the author’s views on the rise 
and decline of anthropomorphic religious beliefs. On this 
difficult question Cornford appears to have held somewhat 
unorthodox views in that he rejected the common theory that 
primitive man created his gods by ‘animistic’ interpretation of 
natural forces. His positive theory is, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
cpen to objection in certain respects, but it is so bound up with 
the detailed discussions of earlier chapters that a colourless 
précis would be misleading if not meaningless. 

Enough has been said to show that this is an important book 
which will be read with profit by the mythologist as well as by 
the historian of philosophy. Possibly its main significance will 
be found to lie in the details rather than in the conclusons, but 
that would be in keeping with the writer’s approach which 
tended to be poetical rather than metaphysical. However, in 
the tangled undergrowth of myth and ritual, intuition is often 
of more service than logic, and, as Professor Guthrie has aptly 
remarked, Cornford was “in his chosen field, the history of 
Greek philosophy, a better historian because he was a poet”’. 


J. V. Luce. 


Sparta, By H. Micuett, M.A. Cambridge at the University 
Press. 1952. Pp. viii + 348. 35/-. 


Tue subject of Sparta still exercises a fascination on scholars, 
and already since the war this is the second large-scale book to 
be published on the subject in Great Britain. Professor Michell 
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does not attempt to go into such great detail in the Imperial 
period as did Miss K. M. T. Chrimes, but, if anything, he covers 
a broader field in discussing all aspects of Spartan life and 
history. The problem, in spite of these renewed efforts, seems 
to remain as baffling as ever. Though archeology, particularly 
through the British excavations at Sparta, provided much 
material evidence on the archaic period, we are still driven back 
on the limited number of references in classical literature, which 
are vitiated by ambiguities and undermined by doubts on their 
reliability. Miss Chrimes, as her subtitle showed, had wisely 
decided on a re-examination of this evidence, but unfortunately 
she chose the perverse method of deducing her Spartan history 
backwards, from the imperial to the archaic. Professor Michell 
on the contrary makes no general survey of the ancient evidence 
and, though his obiter dicta are interesting, a formulation of 
principles seems essential. 

The second difficulty in writing Spartan history which arises 
at once in connection with the evidence is the question of 
Spartan development. The Lacedaemonians were notoriously a 
cunservative people, and so it is tempting in our lack of material 
to combine in one timeless mosaic the fragmentary sources 
culled from a period of five hundred years. But actually, 
though the Spartans were not willing to admit it, they had 
undergone periods of revolutionary change, of degeneracy and 
of restoration. The modern scholar must attempt to isolate 
these stages, and consequently a chronological handling in the 
ordinary time-sequence seems necessary in each branch of the 
subject. On the whole Professor Michell drops the temporal 
framework and so makes his picture unclear and undependable 
in places. In discussing the Spartan army, where for once his 
subject is cut into definite periods, the effect is much more 
lucid, even if, inevitably, the reader may still be inclined to 
question some of the results. 

Generally, Professor Michell’s book is eminently readable 
and handles this queer problem in a very human and under- 
standing way. The non-professional reader will find it 
stimulating. The professional scholar may not discover much 
new matter which is convincing. But perhaps it is too much 
to hope for such a contribution. It is unfortunate that the 
book is disfigured by numerous misprints and slips. The names 
of ancient places and modern scholars seem to have been equally 
unfortunate. Sometimes also the lapses are not merely in 
spelling, so the printers cannot bear all the blame. 


H. W. PArKE. 
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Beaumarchais: Le Mariage de Figaro. Edited by E. J. ARNOULD. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 1952. xlv + 172 pp. 6s. 


PROFEssoR ARNOULD’s contributions to anglo-norman scholarship 
are well known and much admired by specialists in this field. 
The present volume, however, forming the latest addition to 
the Blackwell’s French Texts series, gives proof also of that 
versatility which has long impressed his immediate colleagues 
end pupils, without always being fully appreciated by a wider 
audience. 

Apart from enhancing his own reputation along these lines, 
Professor Arnould should earn the gratitude of University 
Departments of French generally. Le Mariage de Figaro is one 
of the most regularly prescribed texts for undergraduate study 
and yet, oddly enough, we have for many years lacked a really 
suitable edition. The volume under review will fill this gap 
admirably, combining a price which could scarcely embarrass 
even a student’s finances with an apparatus criticus which will 
meet his academic requirements. Furthermore, Beaumarchais’s 
Fréface, regrettably omitted from at least one recent edition, 
is very properly included, This preface, with its successive stages 
of a consideration of the functions of satirical comedy, an 
apologia pro vita sua: by Beaumarchais, and a series of replies 
to contemporary criticisms of the play, is essential to a full 
understanding of the author’s intention. The notes appended 
to this preface, as to the play proper, are to be welcomed as 
achieving illumination without garrulity. As for the text, 
Professor Arnould appears to have relied mainly on the Comédie 
Francaise MS., adding in the notes a judicious selection of 
variants from that in the Bibliothéque Nationale collection. 

Professor Arnould’s introducion (written in French, as are 
the notes) consists of five sections. These offer in turn a concise 
account of Beaumarchais’s turbulent life, an attempt to place 
the Mariage in its proper relationship to the rest of 
Beaumarchais’s dramatic writings, a study of the meaning of 
the work, a short survey of the early editions and a summary 
bibliography. 

‘‘Parvenu par ambition, aventurier par goit, diplomate par 
occasion, intriguant par instinct” (p. v)—such is Professor 
Arnould’s felicitous characterization of Beaumarchais, and he 
goes on to give an account of Beaumarchais’s life which is an 
object-lesson in condensation without loss of significance. 

Dealing with Beaumarchais’s formation as a dramatist, 
Professor Arnould shows discernment in his distribution of 
emphases. Having underlined the essential isolation of Marivaux 
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in eighteenth-century comedy, he rightly points out the much 
more striking affinity between Beaumarchais and Le Sage. He 
handles adequately Beaumarchais’s connection with comédie 
larmoyante and drame bourgeois, and gives us a salutary 
reminder of the part played by the parade—and by the thédtre 
privé in general—in influencing the subject-matter and the 
treatment of Beaumarchais’s most successful comedies. 

The section of the introduction entitled “Le sens du 
Mariage de Figaro’’ includes a discussion of the structural 
shortcomings of the play which, though valuable in itself, seems 
strangely misplaced. Nevertheless, this section does contain an 
examination of the play’s significance. Professor Arnould 
emphasizes its elements of self-advertisement and personal 
reminiscence, and at the same time he rightly refuses to find in 
it that “flash and snap of the guillotine’? which Lytton Strachey 
imagined to be present. Too few writers on Beaumarchais have 
been aware of the distinction made by Professor Arnould when 
he says: “... Beaumarchais, comme Figaro, lutte pour l’égalité 
et contre l’injustice sur le plan humain et social, non sur le 
plan politique; pour lui, la politique et sa sceur, |’intrigue, 
représentent des maux inévitables qu’il faut exploiter si 1l’on 
ne veut pas en étre la victime”’ (p. xxxviii). 

The explanatory notes appear to me to be inadequate on 
one point only. Commenting on Figaro’s indignant remark : 
“Tls font broder jusqu’aux soldats”’ (III, xvi), Professor Arnould 
says this allusion is not clear (p. 164, n. 61). Figaro’s comment, 
and the speech by Marceline which prompts it, are explained— 
and indeed referred to in a footnote—by the Goncourts 
(La Femme au dix-huitiéme siécle, Paris, Firmin Didot, 1862, 
p. 249): “Peu de filles, il est juste de le reconnaitre, tombaient 
elles-mémes dans les hontes derniéres du vice. Bien souvent 
la misére les y poussait par degrés ou les y plongeait d’un seul 
coup .... Dix a douze sous, c’était alors le salaire d’une 
journée de femme, et ce dont il fallait qu’elle vécit. Encore 
ce salaire était-il précaire, menacé, rogné a la fin du siécle par 
une mode presque générale: |’immixtion de l‘homme dans les 
travaux, dans les ouvrages les plus propres 4 la main de la 
femme ... Et quel gagne-pain restait 4 la femme, lorsque 
Linguet dénoncait la concurrence faite 4 ce travail essentiellement 
féminin, la broderie, par ces laquais brodant 4 l’antichambre, 
par ces grenadiers faisant du filé au corps de garde, et fatiguant 
les habitants de leur garnison avec les offres des manchettes 
et des bouffantes dont étaient bourrées les poches de leurs 
uniformes?”’ 


JoHN CRUICKSHANK. 
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Constancy in Livy’s Latinity. By Konrap Grizs. New York 
(privately printed). 1949. pp. 176. 


IN 1898 Wolfflin’s pupil Stacey published a well-known paper 
on the development of Livy’s style. He sought to prove that in 
the first decade there is a poetic colour and a tendency to 
experiment with new words and idioms foreshadowing Silver 
Latin usage. In the later decades, it was argued, Livy became 
increasingly less venturesome and reverted more and more to 
classical Ciceronian practice. The conclusion drawn was that 
Livy’s style was still in process of formation when he embarked 
on his History, and matured as the work proceeded. 

Dr. Gries sets out systematically to demolish the positions 
taken up by Stacey. It can be said at once that his artillery is 
fully adequate to the task. He shows convincingly that a high 
proportion of the so-called poetic usages of the first decade are 
not poetic at all (being, in fact, often colloquial) and suggests 
that the rest can be explained by the epic quality of the events 
described. He further demonstrates that there is no significant 
reversion to the classical norm or departure from previously 
established Silver Latin idiom in the later books. In fact Livy 
shows a high degree of consistency and uniformity, which 
suggests that his style was already mature when he began his 
magnus opus, and changed little as it progressed. Dr. Gries’ 
treatment is thorough, his analysis penetrating, and _ his 
conclusions, if largely negative, carry conviction. 


D. E. W. WorMELL. 


Opera Omnia Sancti Anselmi, Vol. 5. Edited by F. S. ScuMirtt. 
Nelson. £2 2s. 


VoLuME five of the great edition of Anselm’s works, which we 
owe to the labours of F. S. Schmitt, proves that, in more senses 
than one, Anselm was a man of letters. Opportunities to know 
Anselm the theologian, the philosopher and the man of God 
are provided plentifully by his deeper treatises and by his 
meditations, but to know Anselm’s warm rich humanity we 
must read his letters. These tell us what manner of man he 
was in his dealings with his fellowmen, with his pupils, his 
relatives, and his intimate friends. It is difficult to read this 
volume of Anselm’s letters without finding over and over again 
evidence of his integrity, his strength of character, his singleness 
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of aim and motive and his capacity for sympathy with lesser 
men. Anselm’s ability to combine pastoral genius with 
speculative ability of the first rank—a combination conspicuously 
seen in his successor at Canterbury, William Temple,—could 
not be fully appreciated without a study of his letters—hence 
the value of this latest volume of his complete works. 


R. R. HArtTForpD. 


Ontology. By James K, FEIBLEMAN. The Johns Hopkins 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1951. 807 pp. 
$9.75. 


Tuts lengthy work is a bold and perhaps over-ambitious attempt 
at constructive metaphysics. The metaphysical view which 
Professor Feibleman expounds is called by him “axiologic 
realism”’. 

By an ontology Professor Feibleman appears to mean a 
study of the different kinds or levels of ‘being’, although he 
himself defines it as an enquiry into “supremely abstract 
entities”, which are in turn identified with ‘“‘the categories of 
traditional metaphysics’’. 

His first chapter emphasises the need for an ontology; some 
ontological postulates are presupposed in every philosophical 
doctrine, even in those, such as empiricism and pragmatism, 
which seem to dispense with them. 

He maintains that all metaphysical doctrines fall into one 
or other of three classes: idealism, nominalism and realism. 
The doctrines are distinguished in terms of the traditional 
dispute about universals. The three doctrines offer different 
accounts of what is ‘real’. The idealist holds that only 
universals, which constitute the “universe of essence’’, are real, 
o1 at least that they are more real than concrete things. The 
nominalist holds that “actual physical particulars (i.e. concrete 
things) or thoughts are alone real’’; these constitute the ‘‘ universe 
of existence’’. The realist adopts an intermediate position, in 
holding that universals and actual physical particulars are equally 
real. Professor Feibleman surveys the history of the doctrines, 
and produces arguments against both idealism and nominalism 
and in favour of realism. His arguments are, to my mind, 
seldom convincing; in particular, his arguments against 
nominalism are sketchy, queer and probably inconsistent. 
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In chapter II Professor Feibleman deals more specifically 
with the subject-matter of “ontology”. The function of an 
ontology is to integrate the different levels and fields of 
experience, i.e. the fields of experience which are themselves 
the subject-matter of the special sciences. Professor Feibleman 
expresses this in these words: “metaphysics can formulate itself 
as a set of consistency-rules between divergent empirical data’’. 
This integration of the levels of experience is a suitable task 
for the philosopher, as a “specialist in generality”. One 
consequence of this particular conception is that the 
philosophical system proposed becomes, as he recognises, an 
‘empirical metaphysics’’, and that “transcendental metaphysics” 
is dismissed, as the logical positivists also dismiss it, as nonsense. 

The procedure which Professor Feibleman states that he will 
adopt in elaborating the proposed system is to construct a 
deductive system, on the analogy of a mathematical or of a 
logical system. The system will consist of a number of unproved, 
primitive postulates and of deductions from them. It seems to 
be the case that what will be deduced from them are ‘‘the 
laws, generalizations, hypotheses and empirical facts presented 
by every field of knowledge”’ (p. 126). It is perhaps not absurd 
for the philosopher to claim to deduce the fundamental laws of 
the empirical sciences (Kant made this claim, at any rate in 
the case of physics); but Professor Feibleman’s statement claims 
more than this: it claims that empirical ‘“‘facts’’ will be 
deduced. It seems that Professor Feibleman does intend this, 
but it is surely doubtful if he can intend it seriously; it is a 
fact, and a fact known at least to me, that I am here and now 
engaged in writing; is it reasonable to suppose that this fact 
could, even in theory, be included as a deduced theorem in 
any philosophical system, no matter how comprehensive? 

In the following three chapters Professor Feibleman treats. 
in detail the three universes of essence, existence and destiny. 
In each case he discusses certain general characteristics of the 
‘universe’ in question; the universe of essence or possibility is 
characterised by completeness, permanence and perfection; the 
universe of existence or actuality is characterised by privation, 
limitation, imperfection, change, conflict, contradiction, dis- 
continuity and plurality. It is somewhat difficult to be quite 
sure of what is the content of the universe of essence. It would 
appear that the content consists in a set of “domains of laws” 
which constitute a ‘‘hierarchy of theoretical (and empirical) 
systems” (p. 245); that is, Professor Feibleman arranges 
systematic fields of study in a hierarchy, beginning with ontology 
as the highest field, and passing through other fields such as 
logic, mathematics, culture, psychology and biology, down to 
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the lowest field which is physics. The “laws” of a field 
constitute the “domain’’ of the field, and are included in the 
universe of essence. Professor Feibleman asserts that any lower 
domain can be derived by analysis from any higher domain; 
he does not, however, so far as I can see, substantiate the 
assertion by showing in detail how it can be done. 

The content of the universe of essence is partially actualised 
in the things and events of the universe of existence, but the 
universe of existence is also characterised, as has been said, by 
imperfection of various kinds. Hence arises the need for a 
‘universe of destiny’, which intermediates between the 
imperfection of existence and the perfection of essence. Destiny 
is defined as “the direction of existence toward essence’. It 
would seem that the universe of destiny should consist of those 
observable characteristics of the world, if there are any such, 
which express a development from states of imperfection to more 
perfect states, and which are signs of purpose within the 
universe as a whole. Professor Feibleman does in part maintair. 
this; but he also argues peculiarly, if I understand him correctly, 
that “‘science” and “the ‘method’ employed by the sciences”’ 
(p. 245) are equivalent to destiny, on the grounds, apparently, 
that “there is more direction in science than there is in anything 
else’’, and that science “aims at bringing into existence the 
full knowledge of essence”? (p. 433). The answer to this, I 
think, is that if the sciences consist in attempts to apprehend 
the content of the universe of essence, insofar as this content is 
actualised in existence, they cannot at the same time be identified 
with those features of the world which express purposive 
development. 

In the remaining three chapters, which are subsidiary to the 
main argument, Professor Feibleman discusses epistemology and 
develops certain applications of his theory. 

The work is, regrettably, somewhat loosely written. It 
contains numerous cryptic utterances (for example, “‘ effectiveness 
is the only form of being’’, “value equals beauty multiplied by 
goodness’’), syntactical contortions (‘‘contrast <with other 
philosophies> offers illustrative value of the system presented 
here’’, “‘reason as scientific method, in which real universals are 
tested for allowance against experience with particulars’’), and 
unpleasant colloquialisms (“Ontology is inevitable; we might 
as well face up to it’, “we shall now be occupied with 
considerations of existence as a going concern”). These are 
serious defects in any philosophical work, and it is to be hoped 
that they will be emended in any future edition. 


W. V. DENARD. 
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The Latin Epigrams of Thomas More. Edited with translations 
and notes by LEICESTER BRADNER and CHARLES. ARTHUR 
LyncH. University of Chicago Press. 1953. Pp. xliv + 
255. $7.50. 


TuHIs attractively produced volume presents a collection and 
edition of More’s epigrams, and adds an English translation, a 
short introduction, and brief but useful notes. More’s versifica- 
tion is sometimes rough: it would be easy to double the number 
of scansions and usages to which Brixius took exception. And 
many of his epigrams are translations, or are derivative. Yet 
he emerges as a lively, and, at times, a subtle wit, with a talent 
for writing Latin verse; and at least two of his original 
compositions—the lines to his first love, Elizabeth, and to his 
children—are minor poems of some distinction, communicating 
to the reader a genuine emotional impulse. 

The translation is resourceful and vigorous, and the editing 
is generally competent, but in both text and version the editors 
have lapsed more frequently than they should when dealing 
with such straightforward Latin. Errors in proof reading at 
17, 2 (mata for nato), 250, 13 (leipdissimus), Appendix I 2, 12 
(sclerum), and Appendix II 2, 10 (pauua), and a certain 
insouciance in the allocation of Greek accents are, perhaps, 
forgivable. But there are more serious errors. In 161, 
concerning an apple-pie bed, the epigram is robbed of much 
of its point because urticis in line 3 is not translated. 226, 5 
Quaeue canas qualiue modo contemnis, ea est spes/Victura haec 
genio qualiacunque suo is rendered ‘Now the hope that writing 
of any kind will survive lies in the subject which you celebrate 
and in the principles by which you exclude some things—that 
is, in the power of the writing itself.’’ The Latin means “You 
regard as of little account what you are to write or how; this 
is your hope, that whatever their nature these works will live 
by their genius.’”’ At line 15 of the same poem the editors’ 
version of Quod si vita libri est iugi languescere probro is 
“Still, if, for a book, to live is to wither under the shame of 
suppression,’’ yet Latinity and metre alike point to digi “under 
perennial disgrace.”” At 249, 17 Nunc ignosco mei quod non 
monuere ministri/Tam stupiduns certe nemo putauit herum is 
turned “Why my servants did not prompt me in this matter 
I do not know. Surely no one of them thought his master so 
dull.’”” The Latin means “Now I forgive my servants for not 
prompting me; doubtless none, etc.”” Appendix I 1, 1 Si ferris 
ferre et fer is probably “If you are being driven, be driven 
and endure” (i.e. ferre is imperative); the editors’ translation 
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is “If you are being driven, then drive yourself also to endure.”’ 
In Appendix II 3, 2 the editors read Deliciis tuis pastus es 
Holtiade (presumably More wrote Deliciisque), and in the last 
line of this poem they print and translate Admonuit labris ubera 
chara meis (where More must have written Admouit). Lines 
25-26 ... longe pulcherrima disces/Carmina limitibus continuisse 
suis are turned “you will discover that within his boundaries 
Sulpicius fully compasses the most beautiful of poems.’’ The 
meaning surely is ‘“‘you will learn to keep the most beautiful 
of poems within their proper bounds.”’ 

It will be seen that most of these mistakes occur towards 
the end of the book. The editors’ concentration seems to have 
relaxed as they approached their goal. In the last epigram of 
all it deserts them completely. Their text is Moraris si sit spes 
tibi longa morandi,/Hoc te uel Morus, More, monere potest./ 
Desine morari, et caelo meditare morari,/Hoc te uel Morus, 
More, monere potest. More’s versification is sometimes 
unpolished, but he could not possibly have written the first line, 
which is unmetrical. What he wrote may have been Moraris 
si sit spes terris longa morandi, or possibly Moraris terris si spes 
tibi longa morandi. The editors’ translation makes confusion 
worse confounded. “You delay, in case your expectation of 
staying be extended; even a fool can advise you, More, on that 
score. Cease to delay and contemplate staying in heaven; etc.”’ 
They have in fact completely missed the pun on morari and 
morari, which alone gives point to lines 1 and 3, although the 
metre underlines the quantities. The joke goes back to the 
Emperor Nero, and is evidence that More had read Suetonius. 

A final criticism must be directed against the price of this 
book. Paper and printing are of the highest quality, but at 
$7.50 it will be beyond the reach of most European students. 


D. E. W. WorMELL. 


MEMORY AND REASON: DISCUSSION. 


A Study in Memory: A Philosophical Essay by E. J. Furlong. 


Dr. Wispom’s review (Hermathena |xxx) of Professor Furlong’s 
book gives the impression that the author, after grappling 
seriously with the problem raised solves it by a tour de force; 
while I may have misunderstood the argument, I came to the 
same conclusion, so that a short discussion from a somewhat 
different standpoint may be profitable. 
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The problem of memory is a serious one for the empiricist, 
who believes that all knowledge is gained through sense 
perception; for, if we grant this, we shall be strictly confined 
to the present. Professor Furlong asks (p. 91), if what we are 
aware of is always present, how do we reach the idea of the 
past at all? This is really a crucial issue; if the empiricist 
cannot answer it, he cannot claim to have memory beliefs, and 
the question of the trustworthiness of memory does not arise. 
Professor Furlong (ch. 7) suggests that we arrive at our idea of 
the past from the specious present, which we experience with a 
slice of the past in it. In such an experience we apprehend 
the past in a vivid and spontaneous way, and he supposes that 
we distinguish between memory and free imagination by the 
spontaneity, i.e. the apparently given character of the past. 

It is hard to accept such a derivation of the idea of 
pastness; for, on such a theory, our experience would consist 
of a succession of specious presents (as we may perhaps suppose 
is the case with a moth), and we would have no notion of the 
unity of time in which past, present and future are distinct and 
form a connected series. This difficulty seems inevitable for 
empiricism, which takes perception of the particular given as 
the real element in experience; we may further point out that 
spontaneity or involuntariness will not enable us to distinguish 
« memory of the past from a free image, for we have here only 
a feeling which may attach just as strongly to fancy as to fact, 
and, further, what is only a feeling cannot supply a logical 
distinction, 

We may now turn to Professor Furlong’s main question— 
what right has anyone to trust to memory? He points out that 
it is impossible either to justify or to discredit memory beliefs 
without appealing to memory (pp. 13, 65) and he acknowledges 
that memory is often delusive and untrustworthy (pp. 8, 9, 48). 
But he thinks that we can validate memory in general by showing 
that it is generally reliable; we can verify particular remembered 
facts e.g. that I shut a certain door last night or that a certain 
book states that A is B; hence we may conclude that my 
memory is trustworthy, just as we accept a reporter as reliable, 
if we find that his reports are generally correct (p. 64). We 
have here an attempt to validate memory in general by appeal 
to uniform instances in experience in which memory has been 
validated; Professor Furlong admits that the most that he can 
claim is that memory information is trustworthy, not that it is 
infallible (p. 69). 

This is indeed a strange kind of validation; Professor Furlong 
thinks that he has decided the question by a logical consideration 
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of the evidence available (p. 71). It is worth while to express 
the argument in logical terms;—I have remembered that A was 
B, C was D, E was F, and I have verified these memory beliefs 
by present experience; hence I may conclude that my memory, 
and similarly that of other people, is trustworthy. 

It should be obvious that this is not logical proof or validation 
of memory; the procedure is merely that of induction by simple 
enumeration, except that we cannot say that contradictory 
instances have not been found, for, as Professor Furlong admits 
(pp. 8, 9, 48), memory is often weak, inaccurate and delusive. 
If an informant is sometimes correct and sometimes incorrect 
and deceptive, I cannot call him trustworthy, but I shall always 
be uncertain of his testimony; it is clear that even ‘“‘the plain 
man”’, to whom the author appeals (p. 66), will regard him 
with suspicion; he will not count and compare the number of 
instances of deception and non-deception, but if he has once 
been deceived by a friend, he will always be shy of him. It is 
hard to call this validation philosophical or logical, and it seems 
to be the kind of argument which Mill tells us (Logic III, ch. 3, 
§ 2), was censured by Francis Bacon as mera palpatio. 

The fact is that it is a mistake to try to validate memory in 
general. We must be careful to distinguish between an immediate 
memory-belief and one which has been mediated and _ justified. 
The former may be true or false; it has not been logically 
justified; mediated memory beliefs are those which have been 
proved by the understanding, to be correct. If we ignore this 
distinction and say that memory in general is trustworthy, we 
may well be met by the contradictory proposition that memory 
in general is unreliable. I cannot validate any memory 
information by an immediate appeal to memory, for much that 
I remember is incorrect or delusive, but I must mediate it, i.e. 
show that it is part of a coherent, intelligible system of knowledge. 

I may suppose that I have an immediate memory of a certain 
fact in the past, but I may be misled by fancy or habit, and 
however involuntary it may appear, I cannot be certain of its 
truth, until I have related it to other past events which have 
been conceptually constructed; if I then find that it forms a 
coherent system with them, I am justified in accepting it; this 
e.g. is why I accept the fact that Trinity College, Dublin, was 
founded in 1591 and that I took my degree in 1912. These 
are not merely facts of immediate but of mediated memory. 
Professor Furlong says (p. 19) that on the evidence of memory 
a judge pronounces sentence of death. If such reliance could be 
placed on immediate memory, the work of the Law Courts 
would indeed be simple. But, even when the honesty of a 
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witness is evident, no lawyer would accept without question the 
simple statement of the plain man that he remembers that he 
saw B crossing the street three weeks ago; the remembered fact 
must be supported by other evidence before it can be accepted. 
Cross-examination will determine whether what we profess to 
remember coheres with our own actions and those of other people. 
We may recall Kant’s doctrine in the second Amalogy of 
Experience that events are events in time through their causal 
connections which date them; for every event has its place in 
the network of causes and effects, and we may use this fact as 
a test for the reliability of such a memory belief. If I wish e.g. 
to be certain that I turned off the gas last night, I should be 
able to fit my action into a fixed sequence of events, and to 
show that it had certain effects which may be verified. 

In addition, besides general truths, facts of outer experience 
and of history (dealt with in ch. 5), our memories include facts 
of inner experience, such as dreams, imaginings and the varied 
assortment of facts of the worlds of fiction, myth and illusion; 
princesses, mermaids, dragons, harpies, sirens, talking dogs, 
half-dressed ladies in shop windows and many other things 
throng the halls of memory; our memories of these things may 
be vivid and seem involuntary, but until they have been mediated 
by the understanding and placed in the appropriate context, we 
live in a chaotic wonderland which is the negation of knowledge. 
If we connect memory with knowledge, as Professor Furlong says 
we should do (p. 5), we shall not regard memory by itself as 
trustworthy, nor shall we appeal to experience to show that we 
can trust it. Knowledge is experience ordered by thought, and 
nothing is trustworthy without this hallmark. A philosophy of 
memory should then insist that memory information, to be 
accepted, must be informed by the understanding, and that 
otherwise it is only a tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing. 


F. La T. GopFrReEY. 
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